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AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 








LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE...! 






\ E announce with much pleasure 
and satisfaction that the Jefferson 
Standard has $400.000.000 life insur- 


ance in force. 


This important achievement takes it 
place in Jefferson Standard history as 
another in the long line of distinguished 


accomplishments. 


We express our heartiest thanks to our 
field representatives who have contrib- 
uted so loyally, and so splendidly to the 


progress of our great Company. 








WHAT THE 
BIG PRODUCER 
CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always 
be avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes 
the Compendium of Official Life in- 
surance Reports. 

This embraces a series of comparo- 
tive exhibits, providing a most com- 
plete set of statistics on life com- 
panies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying in- 
formation in the possession of any 
client. All companies are shown on 
a comparative basis. You can draw 
immediate and accurate comparisons 
to support your sales presentation. 
















The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. Copies are available 
for immediate delivery. If you are 
looking for an opportunity to remodel 
your sales presentation this book will 
be of great help to you. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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Public Relations Formula 


publicity program? How can an association of insurance 

men, agents or companies, get the most out of the time, 
the energy and the money expended on an organized effort to 
give the policyholder and the property owner a better under- 
standing of the intimate principles and practices of the stock 
insurance which they purchased? What methods are to be util- 
ized to transform the attitude of a policyowner from one of 
detachment or even distrust toward his insurance companies and 
their agents to one of cooperation and of confidence that in their 
mutual interest there is a profit to both? How can the average 
man be made to see that the institution of insurance is one which 
in his best interests calls for kindly consideration of its methods 
of doing business? 


WY vast is the procedure for the success of an insurance 


At a recent meeting of casualty and surety companies and 
agents, T. W. Bethea gave an intimate portrayal of the public 
relations program inaugurated by the New Orleans Insurance 
Exchange. Insurance men in every branch of the business, con- 
scious as they are of their need for greater appreciation of the 
service they render to the public, might learn the answers to the 
above and many other similar questions by a study of Mr. Bethea’s 


paper. 


Perhaps one of the most important of the essentials to the 
success of a public relations movement is the emphasis placed 
on the preliminary study to determine, first the needs, then the 
objectives, and finally the methods to be used wherein the public 
would be made to realize that through life insurance and its agents 
a continuation of the present high degree of service rendered by 
insurance could be expected. Of importance, it seems, in Mr. 
Bethea’s outline, was the emphasis on the preliminary study before 
any efforts were made to approach the public. “Several months were 
devoted to study and research on the problem.” Particular atten- 
tion must always be given to the seeking of methods of dramatiz- 
ing the agent’s irreplaceable function in the selling and servicing 
of insurance. After this study, the campaign was on three major 
points. The first, security; the second, agency service, and the 
third, the cooperative movement. 


At the present time, insurance folk are particularly public- 
relations minded. Very frequently, however, there is a disposition 
to be suddenly swayed into such a venture by an association 
of companies or agents, or a campaign which is ill-considered 
and prematurely undertaken. The success of the New Orleans 
movement may be largely attributed to the thoroughness incident 
to the organization of the whole program and the rather strict 
adherence to the predetermined plan of campaign. Whether or 
net the particular requirements of other associations are similar 
to the New Orleans one, their plan of attack should be given 
consideration by every unit in the insurance business which 
has now a public relations program in force or which proposes 
to establish one. 


te Vek 
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HETHER it is tact or fal- 
lacy that all men are 

created equal, it neverthe- 
less remains that as they mature in 
knowledge, wisdom and power, one 
fundamental problem is common 
to all of them —that of providing 
a living for themselves and their 
families. It is in the solution of 
this problem that inequalities 
manifest themselves. Some men 
become rich; a few wealthy beyond 
dreams of avarice; some well-to- 
do. Others find a niche in the eco- 
nomic scheme and stay there satis 
fied that so long as they “behave 
themselves” they will have a life- 
time job and a small pension at the 
end of their usefulness. 

If man were content to live his 
allotted three score and ten and 
then calmly lie down and die, life 
could be very simple. But he is 
not contented to do this. His ego 
won't let him! The belief in im- 
mortality is not enough. Man 
wants some definite assurance of 
it on earth so that as he closes his 
eyes for the last time, he can say 
of himself: “The King is dead. 
Long live the King.” This desire 
for immortality finds expression in 
many ways. Some men turn to the 
Arts hoping to produce the one 
masterpiece that will live for all 
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time. Others turn to Science and 
Literature with the hope that their 
names will resound through the 
Halls of Time for eternity. Some 
few great men have accomplished 
this. The average man — you and 
I likes to believe that he will 
continue to “live through his chil- 
dren’”—that some part of him will 
live on and on for generations. He 
wants a warm living memory not 
a cold inanimate reminder. So he 
devotes his energies to the task 
of earning the best living that he 
een for his family hoping that, 
when he has gone, they will re- 
member him kindly. He desires 
also to “leave a little something”’ 
to his family so that they may re- 
member him more gratefully and 
possibly a little longer. This, then, 
is the common problem that all 
men face: “How, while providing 
a living for myself and my family, 
can I also extend my influence into 
the future for the preservation 
and advancement of the race with 
some credit or glory to myself?” 
The answer to the first part of the 
problem is found in Production. 
The answer to the second part of 
the problem is Conservation, and 
Economics does not sufficiently 
treat with this subject 
Each man’s problem differs - 





PROGRAMMING 


A Stumbling Block, 
or is it a Stepping Stone 


to Better Sales Methods ? 


By JAMES T. MAGEE 





not in essence but in degree. 
The principal factors which de 
termine the degree of difference 
are the amount of wealth accumt- 
lated, the number of heirs and the 
time of distribution. 

Upon this scene have been im- 


‘posed two organizations whieh 


have become specialists in the con- 
servation of the material wealth 
created by men’s efforts and of the 
potential wealth represented by 
men’s earning power. They are the 
banks and/or trust companies and 
the life insurance companies. The 
function of the trust company is 
primarily the conservation and ad 
ministration of wealth after it has 
been created. The primary fune 
tion of the life insurance company 
is to indemnify society for the pre 
mature loss of the life (earning 
values of its individual members. 
In a true economic sense, there 
fore, a life insurance company has 
no interest in the creation, distr 
bution or consumption of goods. 
However, it cannot be denied that 
the insurance system does create 
wealth in the form of dollars. This 
wealth has been created for a det 
nite purpose — the indemnification 
of society for the premature los 
of life values. As this wealth # 
actually a replacement it should 
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approach as nearly as possible the 
yalue replaced. Hence, its useful- 
ness should be continued as far 
into the future as possible. This 
prings up the question of conser- 
yation and distribution. In other 
words, programming. 

Under a democratic form of 
government, the privilege or right 
of conservation and distribution 
reposes in the members of society 
most immediately concerned. But 
who is most immediately con- 
cerned? Is it the insurance system 
which created the wealth? Is it the 
deceased member of society who 
through certain acts during his 
lifetime became the instrument 
that helped create this wealth? Is 
it the family of the deceased? Or 
shall it be an agency broadly ex- 
perienced in the conservation and 
administration of wealth such as a 
trust company? 


The Best Method 


Let us look at the scene once 
more. Here is a man who during 
his lifetime desires to “leave his 
footprints in the sands of time.” 
Surely he is interested in where 
those footprints shall lead. He has 
the right to say how this wealth 
shall be used. Then there remains 
his heirs who will receive the 
benefits of this wealth. Surely they 
should have some say as to what 
these benefits shall be and how 
they shall be used. Third, we have 
the agency which helps create this 
wealth —the insurance company. 
Have they the right to say how or 
when this wealth shall be distrib- 
uted or conserved? Actually they 
have not, but they have had a vast 
experience in such matters. This 
wealth represents indemnification 
for the premature loss of life 
values which they are constantly 
Measuring. Consequently, their 
advice would be extremely valu- 
able. Last, but not least, we have 
the Trust Company and, although 
they have done nothing toward the 
creation of this wealth, they have 
had a broad experience in the ad- 
ministration and conservation of 
wealth and have in their employ 
men who are specialists in the 
administration of estates, especial- 
ly where discretion of administra- 
tors is desirable. 

As we have already seen, the 
difference in each man’s problem 
is determined by the amount to 
be distributed, the number of heirs 
and the time of distribution. The 
most important of these is un- 
doubtedly the time of distribution 


because this factor is definitely 
unknown. 

We have now reached the point 
where the complex problem of con- 
servation and distribution is start- 
ing toward the point of solution. 
When a chemist reaches such a 
situation in his work, he reaches 
into his magic box and brings out 
a catalyst. Let us take our catalyst 
a life underwriter — drop him 
into the middle of this problem and 
see what happens. The first thing 
he does is to contact the insured. 
For various reasons, some of which 
will be discussed later, nothing of 
a definite or concrete nature may 
be accomplished. 

Time marches on and eventually 
the king is dead. The underwriter 
then visits the widow and learns 
that all of this wealth has been 
left to her in a lump sum. She has 
in her hand more money than she 
probably ever had before in her en- 
tire lifetime. After her thoughts of 
what she will do or the “dear de- 
parted” and her fear of “alone- 
ness” have been classified and duly 
buried in her subconscious mind, 
all of the luxuries to which she has 
never been accustomed become 
necessities in the immediate 
present. 





Luxury Spoiler 


She is prone to regard the life 
underwriter as an ogre who will 
deprive her of these “necessities” 
and her chief concern is whether 
she will lose control of the wealth. 
“Will she be able to get the money 
when she ‘needs’ it” is uppermost 
in her mind. She listens politely to 
what the underwriter has to say 
because “poor Bill” often spoke of 





him. She agrees that many of his 
suggestions are worthwhile but 
she is on unfamiliar ground and 
talking to a comparative stranger. 
She is skeptical, especially with re- 
gard to control of the money. As 
a result, she defers action until 
she has time to think it over and 
talk to her brother; or to poor 
Bill’s partner, or to her aunt’s 
sister-in-law. Seldom, if ever, does 
she mention the banker, a trust 
officer, or a lawyer and never, 
never another life underwriter. 


Bill's Assets 


When the life underwriter again 
calls to see her he finds that poor 
Bill’s partner needed some money 
to re-establish himself in business 
so she loaned it to him for poor 
Bill’s sake. She didn’t know that 
Bill was the money-maker in the 
partnership. She also bought some 
gilt-edge bonds from Bill’s best 
friend (he always wondered how he 
was going to get rid of them) and 
the brother-in-law unloaded “that 
corner lot” on her. Because she 
felt that the life underwriter was 
“entitled to something she guessed 
she would put $2,000 on deposit 
with his company.” Two years 
later she surrenders her certificate 
of deposit with the insurance com- 
pany to pay taxes on the lot that 
was going to double her money in 
six months. Thus the plans of mice 
and men oft gang aglee. 

This sounds like an indictment 
of someone, but of whom? Is it the 
underwriter? Not necessarily be- 
cause he cannot solve these prob- 
lems alone. Is it the deceased? Did 
he neglect to complete his plans 








FOR THE AGENT'S PROTECTION 


IFE underwriters are prone to regard the persons who buy insurance from them as 
clients and believe that they have a vested interest in whatever future life insur- 
ance these clients may buy. Naturally, they should want to protect this "vested inter- 
est" by giving their clients as complete estate service as possible. This is only good 


business practice. But do they do it? 


Why connot a system be inaugurated under which the interests of the initiating 
underwriter be protected while settlement plans are being worked out? The very 
frequent result of present procedure is the confusion of the insured until he reaches 
the point where he postpones the entire settlement plan, and often the purchase of 
the new insurance until he has had time to sift the various conflicting ideas that 
have been presented to him. This he seldom finds time to do.—The Author. 
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did. But was it entirely his fault? 
Is it the insurance company or the 
trust company? Have they done all 
that they could to prevent these 
losses? Have they cut the red tape 
involved and educated their repre- 
sentatives —and the public —as 
well as they could? 

For the moment, let us examine 
the responsibility of the life under- 
writer because he is invariably a 
keyman in any life insurance situa- 
tion. Why is he in the life insur- 
ance business? Primarily to make 
money through sales. I have talked 


during his lifetime? Apparently he 


with many underwriters whose vol- 


ume production classified them as 
being successful. I have asked 
them about programming. They all 
agree that it is a good thing and 
should be used. However, when | 
ask them if they actually work 
them out I learn that most of them 
do not because it takes too much 
time and, when policies in other 


companies are involved, invites 
competition. 
Through experience the com- 


panies have learned that when an 
insured makes inquiry showing 
unusual or intelligent interest in 





Consequently, 
usually listened. 


wisdom. 


Insurance 











WORTH SELLING 


The late Calvin Coolidge never overtalked. 


when he did 
They expected brevity and 


Once he made this observation: 


“He who sells a life insurance policy 
sells a certificate of character, an evi- 
dence of good citizenship, an unim- 
peachable title to the right of self- 


government.” 


Che 


Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 


men 


speak 


rudential 


Company of America 
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his policies, especially with refer. 
ence to the settlement clauses, it is 
generally because a salesman of 
some other company has directed 
his attention to them. 

This indicates a probable ijp- 
terest in additional insurance so aq 
salesman is dispatched to take the 
information personally to the in- 
sured as evidence of the company’s 
“personal service.” That the ip. 
sured should receive competent ad- 
vice may be overlooked. That there 
is a probability of new insurance 
being sold is apt to be the first 
thought and the desire to get that 
business the actuating motive be- 
hind the “personal service” motif, 

Many companies refuse to fur- 
nish service forms or any informa- 
tion concerning their policies to 
third persons even at the request 
of the insured. It should only be 
necessary that the insured ask 
that such wishes in the matter be 
followed. Consequently, the atti- 
tude of the underwriter is that 
programming should be used pri- 
marily for motivating the prospect 
to buy but the actual working out 
of these plans be left in the hands 
of the insured to be completed 
when he has more time, and de- 
structive delays are the result. 


Responsibility 


The underwriters and the com- 
panies must accept their full share 
of responsibility in this matter. 
The mishandling of programming 
information to the embarrassment 
of the companies and of other 
underwriters may in some cases 
result in a lack of co-operation. 
This situation can be controlled. 
Today it is true that companies 
are constantly urging their repre- 
sentatives to use the settlement 
options and are educating them 
along these lines. The companies 
will co-operate with their own 
salesmen in connection with their 
own policyholders and policies but 
the efforts of any competitive 
salesman are apt to be delayed by 
agency organizations until their 
own salesman has had an oppor: 
tunity to get into the picture. 

As most experienced buyers of 
insurance own policies in several 
companies, is it any wonder that 
they fight shy of the program idea, 
knowing that they will have te 
contend with a swarm of sale 
men all with different ideas but 
one common purpose — the sale of 
new insurance? In the light of the 
above, can the underwriter be 
blamed for not using complete col- 
servation and distribution plans 
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at the time of the sale but closing 
the business on the one “idea” 
basis, leaving the detail in the 
laps of the gods, and the insured 
completely deluded as to the ulti- 
mate disposal of his insurance 
policies? 

Life underwriters are prone to 
regard the persons who buy in- 
surance from them as clients and 
believe that they have a vested 
interest in whatever future life 
insurance these clients may buy. 
Naturally, they should want to 
protect this “vested interest” by 
giving their clients as complete 
estate service as possible. This is 
only good business practice. But 
do they do it? 


A Suggestion 


Why cannot a system be in- 
augurated under which the in- 
terests of the initiating under- 
writer be protected while settle- 
ment plans are being worked out? 
The very frequent result of pres- 
ent procedure is the confusion of 
the insured until he reaches the 
point where he postpones the en- 
tire settlement plan, and often the 
purchase of the new insurance 
until he has had time to sift the 
various conflicting ideas that have 
been presented to him. This he 
seldom finds time to do. 

On the other hand there is the 
rare individual who decides to take 
matters into his own hands and ar- 
range for the distribution of his 
insurance proceeds. He is general- 
ly a successful merchant, business 
executive, doctor or lawyer who 
is familiar with investments. His 
first thought is the creation of a 
trust fund and naturally he con- 
sults his banker for suggestions 
or recommendations. This is a 
good thing to do if the trust officer 
recognizes that his primary func- 
tion is the interest of the client 
rather than to secure trust busi- 
ness for his bank. Then it is likely 
that the client will be informed of 
the adaptability of the settlement 
options to his purpose and what, 
if any, tax advantages accrue 
through their use. In a few in- 
Stances banks have tried to have 
the proceeds paid to them as 
trustees in accordance with the in- 
come options of the policies but 
this has not been feasible. 

The trust officer naturally should 
feel that the insured’s best in- 
terests can be served by having 
his insurance trusteed with his 
bank whenever there might be no 
advantages to the insured through 





use of the settlement options. So 
long as the proceeds of an insur- 
ance policy retain their identity as 
insurance proceeds, the contrac- 
tual obligation of performance 
lodges with the insurance com- 
pany. 

This contractual obligation 
comes into being upon the death of 
the insured and is binding upon 
the company for the benefit of 
third or “innocent” parties. It is 
probably the most valuable right 
that passes to the beneficiary upon 
the death of the insured. No such 
right exists in connection with any 
trust agreement that I have ever 
seen providing for the conserva- 
tion and distribution of wealth. 
Neither does a trust agreement 
provide any guarantee as to the 
regularity and amount of income 
or the absolute safety of principal. 

The principal function of the 
insurance trust is to provide flexi- 
bility. Whether this feature is 
sufficiently valuable to warrant 
the exposure of the entire insur- 
ance estate to possible shrinkage 
and the sacrifice of the contractual 
obligation of performance is a 
question that demands careful 
thought and advice on the part of 
the insured. 

If an educational program along 
this line were coupled with a plan 
for the protection of the initiating 
underwriter in programming, it 
would not be long before the ef- 
fects would be felt and the re- 
sultant benefits start to flow. The 
insurance buying public would 
soon sense the new order and 
would feel free to discuss their 
problems with the underwriter or 
the trust officer and supply him 
with the authority to secure the 
necessary service forms and perti- 
nent programming information. 
This without being subjected to 
innumerable “picture taking” in- 
terviews and a deluge of conflict- 
ing ideas and suggestions. 


Complete Cooperation 


In other words, when all com- 
panies are willing to co-operate 
with all qualified underwriters in 
assisting the policyholders to use 
the settlement options or Trust 
Company service as the case war- 
rants for their real purpose: when 
the underwriter can confidently 
spend the necessary time to work 
out these problems without fear of 
inviting competition; when the 
policyholders can deal with only 
one underwriter in these matters, 
then the responsibility for proper 





conservation and distribution of 
this wealth can be properly placed 
where it belongs. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the insured but in 
order that it may discharged 
properly he needs the whole- 
hearted co-operation of a well 
trained life underwriter working 
hand-in-hand with the insurance 
companies and the trust com- 
panies. 

Today practically all companies 
can point with justifiable pride to 
the results obtained by their edu- 
cational and training schools for 
salesmen. As a result of vastly im- 
proved selection and _ training 
methods, the highest type of men 
are attracted to the life insurance 
business. They receive funda- 
mental sales training that enables 
them to stand out in any hetero- 
geneous group of salesmen. 


Costly Procedure 


In many instances the graduates 
of company training schools are 
better equipped for success from 
the standpoint of salesmanship 
and technical knowledge than 
many salesmen who have become 
shrewd through experience. “Build- 
ing a clientele” is not the sole 
answer. Skill in protecting both 
their clients and themselves in a 
programming situation is neces- 
sary. It is a long and costly proc- 
ess to learn the “tricks” through 
experience — costly to the sales- 
man in lost commissions and to the 
companies in lost salesmen. The 
solution offered below may be 
idealistic but it is not impossible 
nor impracticable. It is a logical 
outcome of the improved selection 
and training methods now in use 
by practically all companies. 

It is reasonable to believe that 
when a man has been graduated 
from a company training school 
that he has met, first, the high 
moral standards required for the 
business and that he understands 
the highly confidential nature of 
his relationship to his client; and, 
second, that he is qualified to 
render sound advice to his client 
in the solution of his insurance 
problems. 

If this is so, then why not give 
him, in the form of a card for his 
wallet, a “Certificate of Qualifica- 
tion” or “Courtesy Card” that will 
enable him to secure the necessary 
service forms and pertinent pro- 
gramming information concerning 
policies in all companies, providing 
he has secured proper authority 
from the insured to do so? All 

(Coneluded on page 26) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Keynote 

Keynoting the seventh Annual Mes- 
sage of Life Insurance Week was the 
address of the nationally known 
William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia, Kan., Gazette, who was the 
featured speaker at the luncheon 
given by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City last Mon- 
day at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. Speaking on “Thrift and De- 
mocracy”—twin ideals of life insur- 
ance—Mr. White was heard not only 
by the 1,300 who crowded the spacious 
grand ballroom of the hotel but also 
by unseen thousands who listened to 
his talk as broadcast over a nation- 
wide hook-up by N.B.C., including 
members of numerous local life under- 
writers associations throughout the 
country who arranged special pro- 
grams so as to be on the receiving 
end of the broadcast. 

The Kansas editor, philosopher and 
student of American affairs was in 
his richest vein as he discussed the 
make-up of the average American 
who finds in thrift and prudent invest- 
ment guarantees of future solvency. 


American Aims 


“The American masses,” said Mr. 
White, “are not dollar chasers. By 
far the most of them are wage earners, 
professional men, teachers, preachers, 
clerks, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
small store keepers, farmers, indus- 
trial artisans and their dependents. 
Now these people are not primarily 
interested in gain. Money is not the 
counter of success in the game of the 
preacher, the teacher, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the engineer. He asks and 
expects no great fortune. He is satis- 
fied in the achievements incidental to 
his job if he has the comforts, decen- 
cies and self-respecting home environ- 
ments of his fellow workers. 

“But what he wants above every- 
thing else is to do his professional 
job well and then not to worry about 
how he shall be clad, what he shall 
eat and the way he shall face old age. 
This man, the typical head of the 
average middle class family, has no 
great talent for speculative invest- 
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ment. He knows by experience that 
when he tries to take a flyer, his ef- 
forts generally have proved foolish.” 


Democratic 

As for life insurance,, Mr. White 
had the following illuminating com- 
ments to offer: 

“The real thrift of the American 
people is channelled in provident in- 
stitutions created almost unconsciously 
but with amazing detail, that are set 
apart from the thrifty man’s ordi- 
nary gainful pursuits. He has built 
up savings banks, building and loan 
associations, trust companies; and 
safest of all our financial institutions 
is American life insurance. 

“American life insurance shines at 
the apex of our devices for thrift. 
It is prrobably the most powerful, 
most efficient, and most widely useful 
of all our democratic financial institu- 
tions. Life insurance in the United 
States has been built up little by 
little, day by day, year by year, by 
the people themselves. They have used 
government and its benefits and re- 
strictions only incidentally. 

“Here is a democratic enterprise 


Benjamin Alk 
N.Y.C. Assn. President 


which embodies our thrift. When one 
examines its intricacies, its vast ey. 
tent, its immeasurable benefits, its yp. 
written code of self government, the 
way it rewards honesty and punishes 
greed and neglect in its control and 
the way it has become a bulwark of 
American capitalism we may well be 
amazed at its growth, astounded at 
its stability. 

“For here, quite outside of goverp. 
ment, we have set up a potent eco. 
nomic machine. It is a democratie 
achievement from top to_ bottom, 
democratic in its conception, demo 
cratic in its democratic jp 
its performance, democratic in its 
ownership and its managements.” 


aims, 


Means to End 


An interesting point made by Mr, 
White was the distinction between 
democracy and universal suffrage and 
the other weapons of popular sover- 
eignty. By these he meant the liber. 
ties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, 
free speech, free conscience, free 
press, the writ of habeas corpus, the 
right to trial by jury and the various 
ballot laws which set up our defense 
against the rule of tyrants. 

But all these, he insisted, are means 
to an end, not ends themselves. These 
things are the machinery of demoe- 
racy which are established to aid men 
in the pursuit of happiness. Neces- 
sary to the pursuit of happiness, of 
course, but finally they are but means 
to an end. One of the fundamentals 
of human Editor 
White, is a sense of security, the se 
curity that comes to a man who feels 
that he is participating in the bene 
fits of the civilization which accord- 
ing to the quality of his talents he 
has helped to create. 

All of which opened up the con 
tribution to security made by life in 
surance. For “if we could stand 
the perspective of another era,” com 
tinued Mr. White, “and look at Amer- 
ican life insurance as we have cor 
structed it upon the foundations of 
our chartered liberties, what a mone 
ment we should behold. In the per 
spective of another day we should 
stare unbelieving at the way we hate 
institutionalized and democratized the 
common man’s thrift, by capitalizing 
man’s faith in man, by building @ 
this solid structure of democrati 
capital consecrated to man’s security.” 


happiness, said 


Definition 


From so keen a student of life ant 
the affairs of men, this was hig 
praise indeed of the institution of lif 
insurance. So thought the 1300 unde 
writers foregathered in the Hoté 
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Pennsylvania’s grand ballroom, and 
they were in perfect accord also with 
ghat followed. 

“Life insurance,” continued Mr. 
White, “as it stands today is one of 
the distinguished achievements of the 
modern world. America’s wide use of 
life insurance gives that institution 
here a difference in size that becomes 
almost a difference in kind. American 
life insurance is in reality a front 
line trench of democracy. Our Amer- 
ican life insurance brings self respect- 
ing old age to millions. It stimulates 
education. It removes the sting of 
poverty from widows and children. 
It maintains a level of consumers’ 
cash. It upholds the market for the 
investor’s securities. It is the poor 
man’s nest egg and the rich man’s 
anchor to windward. 


The Core and Heart 


“All of us, the humble and the 
proud, the strong and the weak, meet 
in life insurance in the universal need 
of support in crises and help in 
trouble. Here it is, American thrift 
democratized, our democracy erect- 
ing upon its American liberties, out 
of its genius for organization, out of 
its aspiring heart, out of its shrewd 
purposeful brain, an institution many 
celled, of many individual ownerships, 
an institution of many kinds but of 
one high aim, an institution that is 
the core and heart of our economic 
life. 

“This is one of our institutions 
which justifies liberty. It 
70% of our people in a great middle 
class—the bulwark of free govern- 
ment. What other institution goes so 
far in the pursuit of happiness and 
indeed the capture of happiness as 
this work of our hands, this tower of 
security which we call life insurance, 
a product of thrift and democracy?” 


sustains 


Your Product 


That, in the opinion of a qualified 
authority, is the significance of life 
insurance, and he drove home reasons 
for a concentrated drive on the part 
of life underwriters to pound home 
the message of life insurance. 

A “swell piece of goods” is life in- 
surance, said Mr. White. “On the 
face of it, life insurance looks like an 
investment for individual security. It 
really is more than that. It is an in- 
vestment in the American democracy. 
You underwriters are assuring some- 
thing more than the policies of our 
thrifty citizens. You are underwrit- 
ing the stability of the American 
government. You are guaranteeing 
the perpetuity of our free institutions. 
You are betting on the solidity of the 











ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice president 
and medical director of the Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., presided at the fif- 
tieth anniversary meeting of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Convention 
in New York City last week. Ray D. 
Murphy, vice president and actuary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
whose address is digested elsewhere in 
this issue, and Walter E. Thornton, sec- 
ond vice president and medical director 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, were featured speakers at 
the meeting. Open discussion of techni- 
cal problems occupied most of the time 
allotted for the general sessions of the 
two-day meeting. Dr. Cook is a direc- 
tor and a past president of the Life 
Office Management Association, a mem- 
ber of the American Life Convention and 
has served notably in various official ca- 
pacities with the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors. 








democratic process. For all these 
things are tied up in the product you 
peddle. 

“The foundations of this country 
rest upon an equitable distribution of 
wealth, not share and share alike but 
to each man according to his talents. 
Probably no other institution in our 
American life provides so exactly the 
reward of a man’s qualities as life 
insurance. The test of a man’s fore- 
sight, wisdom, self-denial, and com- 
mon sense may be made better by 
examining his life insurance policies 
than by any other simple test of 
character.” 


Tax Exempt Plan 


Acting on the invitation of John W. 
Hanes, Under Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, a committee representing the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers presented recommendations to 
the Treasury Department last week 
for the amendment of the Federal tax 
laws to allow for the exclusion from 
gross estates, subject to Federal es- 
tate tax, of the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies taken out and irusteed 
for the express purpose of paying 
such taxes. 

The committee which conferred with 
Treasury officials on this matter in- 
cluded C. Vivian Anderson, Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on Law and Legislation; 
Julian S. Myrick, New York, chair- 
man of the sub-committee on Federal 
legislation, and Roger B. Hull, gen- 
eral counsel of the association. The 
committee made it clear that they 
were acting only in the interests of 
their policyholders. 

Adoption of the amendment will 
mean that if any individual, having a 





taxable estate, makes the proceeds of 
life insurance policies on his life pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the, United 
States in trust for payment of death 
duties, immediately upon his death the 
Federal government will receive from 
the insurance company the entire pro- 
ceeds of the policy so payable, for 
payment of such amount of death 
duties as may be determined. 


Pyramided Taxes 


As the law now stands, life insur- 
ance taken out to pay these taxes is 
itself taxable; it is included in the 
taxable estate with the result that the 
tax burden is sharply incréased. This 
imposition of an additional levy, the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers contends, is a poor reward for 
the prudent forethought of those who 
make, during their lifetimes, provi- 
sion for certain and prompt payment 
of inheritance taxes. 

The underwriters’ committee pointed 
out to Mr. Hanes that the purpose of 
the proposed amendment is neither 
to reduce taxes nor obtain special 
favors for life insurance, but simply 
to answer the problem of forced liqui- 
dation of estates and thus to end 
the discrimination which now exists 
against every taxpayer whose estate 
is invested in fixed assets such as real 
estate, farm lands, a going business, 
ete. 


Forced Liquidation 


Such liquidation is not forced, in 
the case of estates which include 
enough cash, government bonds, sav- 
ings accounts, etc., to discharge the 
tax liability. But in an estate not thus 
fortunately situated, there is nothing 
to do but put its assets on the auction 
block, which means that they are 
forcibly liquidated in a buyer’s mar- 
ket. The result is not only unjust to 
the individual and his dependents but 
involves bad economics and bad social 
policy. 

The existing law, therefore, puts a 
premium on liquidity. Estates with- 
out sufficient liquid assets are penal- 
ized. 

From the point of view of the tax- 
payer, the proposal would afford an 
opportunity to provide against neces- 
sitous liquidation to cover Federal 
death duties and the disastrous con- 
sequences thereof, including unwar- 
ranted losses in property values, de- 
struction of going concerns, intermi- 
nable delays and excessive costs of 
administration. The public would like- 
wise benefit from the proposed amend- 
ment since forced liquidation de- 
presses values, disturbs business and 
causes unemployment. 
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Wm. Allen White Opens 
Annual Message Week 


American life insurance is a front 
line trench of democracy because it 
sustains 70 per cent of the people in 
a great middle class which is the bul- 
wark of free government, William 
Allen White, editor of the Emporia, 


Kan., Gazette, said Monday, October 


23, at the nationwide opening of the 
Seventh Annual Message of Life In- 
surance week. 

Addressing a luncheon meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, with an attend- 
ance of 1300, Mr. White’s speech, 
which was broadcast over N.B.C. na- 
tional hook-up, was the keynote of the 
Annual Message, which is sponsored 
jointly by more than 160 legal reserve 
life insurance companies, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
its 338 local units throughout the 
country. (Mr. White’s address is re- 
viewed in detail in Surviews, page 10 
of this issue.) 

The  after-luncheon 
were opened by the immediate past 
president of ihe New York Associa- 
tion, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., who intro- 
duced Benjamin Alk, C.L.U., his suc- 
cessor. Following Mr. Alk’s announce- 
ment of the felicitations which had 


proceedings 













INCREASE 


your sales with a different. 
specialized sales appeal. 

Exceptional opportunities 
await the men who know the 
value of a complete, modern 
line of participating policies 
(including juvenile) , individ- 
ual attention on all cases and 
sure-fire prospect leads. 


Send for 
Complete Information Today 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 








Mr. Schaad is right. 





been sent to the association by Gover- 
nor Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
and Mayor Fiorella H. LaGuardia of 
New York Ciiy, Joseph C. Behan, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual and chairman of the Annual 
Message executive committee, pre- 
ceded his introduction of Mr. White 
by reviewing the status of life insur- 
ance as the focus of the nationwide 
observance. 

There are in force today, Mr. Behan 
pointed out, 125,000,000 life insurance 


Meet Mr. SCHAAD 


General Manager For Midland 
Mutual. 


Marion, Ohio 


“I represent a company that believes in 
building man-power. My contract dates back 
to September 7, 1911.” 


Men stay with the 


Midland Mutual because of unlimited pos- 
sibilities through agents’ liberal contracts, 
constant training, proper promotion and a 
reliable company—older than any of 83% 
of all companies in the United States and 
greater in assets than any of 86%. 


Write for your copy, 


the Beam?” 
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policies with a face value of $110. 
000,000,000 held by 64,000,000 Amer. 
icans and that, counting beneficiaries, 
life insurance affects the economic 
hopes of approximately 100,000,000 
persons. 

“Throughout the coming week,” con. 
tinued Mr. Behan, “life underwriters 
everywhere will be telling the Amer- 
ican public how it got more than $2. 
500,000,000 out of life insurance last 
year, and the Annual Message com. 
mittee has increased its newspaper 
advertising 25 per cent to depict life 
insurance as today’s harvest from 
yesterday’s foresight.” 

The luncheon was concluded by a 
showing of the new life insurance film 

“Yours Truly, Ed Graham.” 

Prominent guests seated on the dais 
at the luncheon included the follow- 
ing: 


Robert L. Skilling 
president; Maxwell L 


educational vice- 
Hoffman, execu- 


tive secretary, National Association of 
Life Underwriters; James Elton Bragg 
& i en public relations vice-president 
James A McLain vice-president, Guar- 


dian Life; Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager 
& general counsel, Ass'n of Life Ing 
Presidents ; Louis A. Cerf, Jr., immediate 
past president; George H. Chace, vice 
president, Prudential; F D. Russell, 
president, Security Mutual Life; Lloyd 
Patterson, administrative vice-president; 
Joseph Cc Behan, chairman, executive 
committe Annual Message of Life In- 
surance; William Allen White; Benjamin 
Alk, Cc. L. U., president Louis H. Pink, 
N. Y. Superintendent of Insurance; Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, immediate past president, 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
(*. V. Starr, president, United States Life; 


Robert L. Jones treasurer, N.A.L.U.; 
Julian 8 Myrick trustee, N.A.L.U. 
Roger B. Hull, managing director 
N.A.L.U.: George F. Sullivan, president 


Gieneral Brokers’ Association of Metro 
politan Dist.;: Seneca M. Gamble, chair 
man, publicity committee, Annual Mes- 
age of Life Insurance 


Annual Message Week in 
Novel Newspaper Feature 

As an outstanding feature of its 
nation-wide program of informing the 
American public of the benefits of life 
insurance in dramatic and human in- 
terest fashion during Annual Message 
of Life Insurance Week, beginning 
October 23, the Annual Message Com- 
mittee, headed by Joseph C. Behan, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, has created and is dis 
tributing to newspapers throughout 
ihe country two novel tie-in pages, 
containing lively news and feature ma- 
terial and suggested local tie-in ads 
suitable for use as a local insurance 
page or section. 

The tie-in pages were devised by 
Seneca M. Gamble, chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Annual 
Message of Life Insurance. 

In compiling these pages, Mr. Gam- 
ble succeeded in breaking away from 
dry platitudes about life insurane 
and created instead live, interesting 
news and feature stories based ™ 
facts and human interest episodes. 
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M. A. Linton Chairman 
Of Life Presidents 


President M. Albert Linton of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will be 
the chairman of the thirty-third an- 
nual convention of The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. Thurs- 
day and Friday, December 14 and 15, 
are the dates set for the meeting 
which will be held at The Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City. Plans are 
being made for an attendance of 500. 
This will include life company execu- 
tives from throughout the United 
States and from Canada. 

The convention’s presiding officer is 
well known both within and without 
life insurance circles not only as one 
of the country’s leading life company 
executives but also as an outstanding 
actuary and a contributor to life in- 
surance literature. In addition, he 
will bring to the chair perspectives 
gained through important service in 
the agency sphere. He has taken 
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M. Albert Linton 


deep interest in matters pertaining 
to life insurance selling and, before 
he became president of his company 
im 1931, was in command of its field 
orees. In 1926-1927, and again in 
1932-1933, he was chairman of the 
executive committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. 

An actuary by profession, Mr. Lin- 
ton’s activities in that field have been 
particularly notable. He is a fellow 
f the American Institute of Actu- 
aries, the Institute of Actuaries of 
London, and the Actuarial Society of 
America. From May, 1936, until May, 
1938, he served the latter organization 
a= president. He is Secretary of the 
American Section, Permanent Com- 
mittee for International Congresses of 
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“Hello, Luther. Just dropped in to see if you're 


still thinking about taking that life policy.” 





Actuaries. In 1934, he was appoint- 
ed to serve in an advisory capacity on 
actuarial problems on the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, and 
in 1937 was made a member of a spe- 
cial advisory council appointed to 
work with the Social Security Board 
in developing amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act. 


Underwriters Institute 


Committees Named 


John L. Briggs, assistant secretary 
of the Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, as newly-elected president of 
the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, has anounced that, on recom- 
mendation of the Membership Com- 
mittee, the following companies have 
been voted membership in the Insti- 
tute: National Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company, Madison, Wis.; United 
Life Insurance Company, Salina, 
Kan.; Woodmen Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, Lincoln, Neb. In ad- 
dition to these, the following com- 
panies have made application for 
membership subsequent to the annual 
meeting of the Instituie: Equitable 
Life Insurance Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Farmers and Bankers Life 
Insurance Company, Wichita, Kan.; 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Monmouth, IIl.; Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company, Topeka, Kan. 


Wilson, Devitt Agencies 
Of Equitable Are Merged 


In a consolidation, effective imme- 
diately, of two of its large and well- 
established New York City agencies, 
the Equitable Society has merged the 
Franklin N. Devitt Agency with the 
general agency of Horace H. Wilson. 
The unified agency force will continue 
inder the direction of Mr. Wilson, 
with offices at 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The merger was necessitated by 
the decision of Mr. Devitt to leave the 
service of the Society because of ill- 
ness in his family requiring a move 
to mountainous country. Mr. Devitt 
will shortly make his residence in 
Denver. 

Announcement of the consolidation 
was made on October 11 by Second 
Vice-president A. B. Dalager at a 
meeting of the personnel of both the 
Wilson and Devitt agencies in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Speakers at the meeting were MY 
Wilson and Mr. Devitt, also Vice- 
Presidents William J. Graham, V. S. 
Welch and Albert G. Borden, and A. 
M. Spalding, assistant to the agency 
vice-president. 

The Wilson name has been synony- 
mous with the Equitable in New York 
City for almost half a_ century. 
Horace Wilson succeeded his father, 
J. J. Wilson, as general agent in 1935, 
to continue a progressive and effective 


agency organization. 
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A Complete Prospecting 
Program 


One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to the prospecting clinic held 
at the recent national convention of 
the National Assoication of Life Un- 
derwriters in St. Louis was the ad- 
dress delivered by Frank L. McFar- 
land, Cleveland general agent of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
McFarland outlined from beginning 
to end the details of a prospecting 
system which has produced more than 
a million dollars of new business a 
year and which has brought his aver- 
age case up to more than $10,000. 
Because his talk was entirely objec- 
tive, omitting generalities and telling 
exactly how he operates in the field, 
it is printed in full in the following 
paragraphs: 

My friends are my best source of 
prospects. I haven’t the slightest hes- 
itancy to call on any of my friends 
no matter how intimately I know 
them. They will buy life insurance 
from someone, and I am of the opin- 
ion that they’d rather buy from some 
one they know something about. 

My principal activity in prospect- 
ing is the making of new contacts at 
the two social clubs I belong to, my 
civic activities, the three special 
groups I belong to, such as a baseball 
league that plays indoor baseball once 
a week. As Paul Clark has said, 
“Never miss an opportunity to make 
new contacts.” I have remembered 
these exceptionally able words of ad- 
vice ever since and have tried very 
hard never to miss on this element of 
prospecting. 

I never approach any one, particu- 
larly my friends, on the idea that I 
want to sell them something. It is 
always on the idea that I would be 
glad to help them check over the in- 
surance they have, to see if it is set 
up to do the things they have in mind 


-Prospecting 





Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non-partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 


how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


lf so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 
E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











that it should. I have never found any 
of them resentful of my calling when 
I am offering my services to them, to 
see if what they already own is func- 
tioning as best it can be made to do 
for them. 





Sun Life 





f Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 


MONTREAL 
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How the New Client 
Club Works 


I have two principal sources for 
obtaining referred prospects. 

It is difficult for me to frequently 
call on my centers of influence to ask 
them for the names of new prospects, 
because of the fear of wearing out 
my welcome. Some of my centers of 
influence, however, think of someone 
quite frequently, and it occurred to 
me if I got up something a little dif- 
ferent, with a catchy title, I might 
be able to get these names through 
the mail. 

With this idea in mind, I organ- 
ized the McFarlane “New Client of 
the Month Club,” about two years 
ago. I first of all wrote a letter to 
each center of influence telling him I 
knew he was being sought after by 
many clubs, such as the Book of the 
Month Club, the Christmas Club and 
many others, and he had just been 
elected to the McFarlane New Client 
of the Month Club. I went on to ex- 
plain what membership in this ex- 
clusive club meant. Following this 
announcement, each month I mailed 
to this group a card to write in the 
name of a prospect. I listed on the 
ecard five suggestions to help them 
think of someone. This produced 121 
leads in the first year. From these 
centers of influence and their referred 
leads I wrote $243,634 of new business 
over a one-year period. During the 
first eight months of this year, from 
this source I have had 30 cases total- 
ing $223,000 of new business. 


Value of the Center 
of Influence 


This method requires frequent 
checking with the centers of influence 
to thank them for their leads. Also 
a general stimulating effort to the 
complete list is necessary about three 
times a year, so they do not form the 
habit of throwing the lead cards 
away. 

I like this “painless” method of 
getting referred leads, but it doesn't 
as yet completely solve my problem 
of referred prospects. 

I have 66 centers of influence that 
give me leads. I have a card for each 
of these men on which I list the leads 
that they have given me. I find it 
very profitable to get out these cards 
every month and telephone everyon 
in this group to tell them just hot 
I’ve been getting along with the per 
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ple whose names they have given me. 
I always stress how valuable the use 
of their name was in getting a good 
hearing and, of course, my apprecia- 
tion for the splendid cooperation they 
have been giving to me. 

The telephone report very often 
reminds them of someone else, and I 
secure many good new leads from this 
system by just calling back to tell 
the center of influence how his leads 
develop. 


My Two Most Effective 
Prospecting Plans 

I have selected several of our larger 
companies in Cleveland, and I have 
worked hard to sell someone in an 
important position in each of these 
companies. After their programming 
is complete and I deliver the policy- 
record to the new client, I go to work 
on the idea of who the most progres- 
sive men in his company are, using 
a regular prospecting sales talk. I 
ask him if they do not have some kind 
of a list of the important men, such 
as the office telephone list, etc. I sug- 
gest we go over it and he pick out 
those that he thinks would like to look 
over the kind of work I did for him. 

I have obtained as many as 125 
names by going over lists of this kind. 
The general average is over 12 per 
prospecting interview. 


Source of Most Business 
Insurance Cases 

It has been very profitable to me to 
offer my services to help advisors in 
finance in better serving their clients 
on matters relative to life insurance. 
I refer to trust officers, investment 
bankers, tax consultants, attorneys, 
auditors, etc. By having some clients 
in these professions and doing an 
extra good job in setting up their 
own insurance, offering my services 
and checking over any of their clients’ 
problems, such as getting information 
for a stock retirement business insur- 
ance plan, etc., has proven excep- 
tionally beneficial to me. 

Most of my business insurance cases 
originate from this source. Also other 
business comes to me from this origin. 
For example, last winter a_ stock 
broker took me to one of his clients 
who wanted some information on an- 
huities. Mrs. McFarlane and I had 
& delightful two weeks’ trip to Ber- 
muda on the profits from the kind 
assist my stock broker client gave me 
on this case. 





gjand Selling - 


My suggestion is to let these finance 
advisors know that you know your 
business and that you can occasionally 
help them to help their own clients. 
In my judgment you'll never get a 
better introduction to a case than they 
can give you. 


How | Classify New Prospects 


I divide all of my new prospects 
into three groups: 

(1) Referred Leads, where I have 
permission to use the _ reference’s 
name. 

(2) Referred Leads, where the ref- 
erence doesn’t want his name men- 
tioned. 

(3) Cold names—no contact what- 
ever. 

Before I make a first call on any 
one, I always try to “open the door” 
with a letter that precedes my call 
two days. I attempt to build as much 
prestige for myself as possible before 
I call, so I send such letters on my 
company’s Leaders’ Club stationery. 
I have tried to make these letters con- 
vey the idea that I work in a profes- 
sional manner. 

I have three different letters worked 
around these three classifications. 
When I make my first call I use the 
same general information in my in- 
troductory remarks as appeared in 
the letter, and the prospect usually 
remembers the letter I sent to him 
and comments on it. By classifying 
my prospects into three groups I only 





need three standardized approaches. 
All the preparation required for the 
first call is to see which letter I sent 
and use the corresponding approach. 

I have found these “door-opener” 
letters most helpful in getting me the 
preliminary interview. 


Number of New Clients 
Required 

In my judgment the life under- 
writer who is developing his business 
on a client-building basis can deter- 
mine the number of clients he must 
have to produce the volume of busi- 
ness he is establishing as his annual 
production goal. 

For instance: I have established 
the need of 500 clients to meet my 
goal. I have heard it said that a good 
buyer of life insurance adds a new 
policy to his program every three or 
four years. In order to be on the safe 
side, I have assumed my clients will 
buy a new contract from me every 
five years. 

When I have 500 clients, if one out 
of every five buys each year I will 
produce 100 cases from my clientele. 

Further, I hope to do a good job 
in educating these 500 clients on how 
they can help their friends to get the 
kind of insurance service I have given 
to them, so they will refer quite a 
number of their acquaintances: to’ me. 

Therefore, from my clients and 
their referred leads I will produce 
125 applications per year. My aver- 
age production is slightly in excess 
of $10,000 per case. On 125 applica- 
tions at this average size policy, I 
will produce in excess of $1,000,000 
per year. 





Me 





MEN of proven ability and ambition who aspire 
to the additional responsibility and compensa- 
tion offered by a General Agency of their own 


may find their opportunity with 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street, New York City 


¢ 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF L.A.A. DETROIT 


_ Advertising Mechanics and Public 
Relations Problem Engage Life 
Advertisers in Three-Day Session 


pide convention standards 
went by the board when the Life 
Advertisers Association met in annua! 
session at Detroit, Oct. 16-18. This 
was no conventional three-day meet- 
ing but one that packed a punch and 
was characterized by energetic and 
clear-headed discussions of problems 
that intimately affected the record at- 
tendance of life insurance company 
advertising experts. 

That the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion has progressed beyond normal ex- 
pectation was evidenced at the open- 
ing of the convention at the Hotel 
Statler. Since its organization in 1933 
the Association has increased in mem- 
bership, in importance of the members 
and in the service rendered. New 
records were made in attendance at 
the 1939 meeting, as well as in the 
number of exhibits of advertising 
material and the general range of ac- 
complishment. There were, in fact, 
approximately 6000 pieces of advertis- 
ing exhibited, products of 59 life com- 


panies. 


Presidential Address 

The energetic pace of the three-day 
convention was set by John H. Mce- 
Carroll of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
president of the Association, who 
opened the session with a résumé of 
activities of the past year, citing two 
developments which stood out in im- 
portance: first, the relationship of the 
Life Advertisers Association with the 
newly formed Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and second, the participation of 
the L. A. A. in the preparation of 
plans for the 1939 Annual Message of 
Life Insurance. 

Mr. McCarroll, whose address is 
summarized on page 22 of this issue, 
attributed much of the recognition the 
Association has acquired to the efforts 
of the insurance trade journals, which 
have “kept the name of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association constantly be- 
fore the insurance world, week in and 
week out, month after month, since 
the days back in 1933 when the Asso- 
ciation came into existence.” 

In general charge of the convention, 
Mr. McCarroll displayed great ability 
in gearing the tempo of the meeting 
to smooth and effective pitch. He was 
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Heads Advertisers 





Karl Ljung, Jr. 


The new president of the Life Advertisers 
Association, now superintendent of agencies 
of the Jefferson Standard Life, has been with 
that company during all of his business 
career. He began almost 20 years ago in 
the accounting department, was transferred 
to the conservation department, of which 
he became manager in 1926, and was made 
assistant secretary of the company in 1933. 
He was advanced to his present position in 
1938. Mr. Lijung achieved national promi- 
nence as chairman of the Southern Round 
Table of the L. A. A. and vice-chairman of 
the Memphis meeting of the parent body in 
1934. During the past year he was vice- 
president, and he also has held the posts 
of treasurer, for two years, and member of 
the executive committee. 








personally responsible for the success 
of the three-day session, which suc- 
cess was achieved in no small degree 
by the full opportunity and encourage- 
ment he tendered his committeemen. 

Sharing honors with Mr. McCarroll 
as a master of detail, Harry V. Wade, 
vice-president of the American United 
Life, arranged an entertaining and 
educational program that hustled 
along each session of the convention. 
With a train dispatcher’s promptness, 
he kept the members on their toes and 
saw to it that each phase of the con- 
vention was effectively presented — 
and on time. 


With his characteristic fund of 
humor and a forceful style of delivery, 
Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life and chair- 
man of the Annual Message of Life 
Insurance, outlined the purpose of the 
message this year. He underscored 
the essential job of public relations in 
educating the policyholder to protect 
his insurance estate against the 
mounting taxes which impair his in- 
surance values. The chief purpose of 
the drive this year, said Mr. Behan, 
is to humanize life insurance as well 
as to present the agent in an even 
more favorable light to the general 
public from a point of view of ser- 
vice. 

Following Mr. Behan’s exposition 
of the purposes behind the annual 
message, a touch of drama varied the 
agenda of the first session, in which a 
group of Hartford members, including 
Royden C. Berger, William L. Camp, 
of the Connecticut Mutual; C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual; Ward Phelps, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, and S. M. Warner, Aetna Life, 
turned thespian for the occasion and 
illustrated the problem of a medium 
sized life insurance company which 
has been victimized by a radio agi- 
tator. The play brought out the meth- 
ods used in coordinating newspaper 
advertising, house organs, direct mail 
and trade papers to wipe out such at- 
tacks, with the play ending with a 
funeral march and the interment of 
the agitator. 


Sightseeing 

After E. R. Hatton, of the board 
of directors of the A. B. C. and circu- 
lation manager of the Detroit Free 
Press, outlined the purposes of the 
A. B. C., the first day was officially 
at an end, with the lighter side of the 
convention ahead. 

A trip to Greenville Village (Henry 
Ford) in the afternoon and dinner at 
Dearborn Inn preceded a smoker in 
the evening, wherein the advertisers 
were entertained, chiefly by Arthur H. 
Motley of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Both Tuesday and Wednesday 
morning sessions were opened prompt- 
ly at nine with “Information Please” 


























George E. Lackey, C. L. U., general 
. agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
) I T M E E rj I N G New L.A.A. Officers Life, past president of the N. A. L. U., 
_ Officers elected by the Life Adver- and former chairman of the Million 
a lines for the ensuing year Dollar Round Table, headlined the 
President—Karl Ljung, Jr., Jefferson Wednesday morning session. Under 
Standard Life. the caption “An Auto-City General 
Vice-President — C. Sumner Davis, Agent Looks at Life Insurance Ad- 
; Provident Mutual Life. ; F vertising,” Mr. Lackey drew a crisp 
mamvering a series of eric Po % A ee Leiper, Provident Life and convincing picture of what life in- 
tions which had been gathered in ad- Treasurer—L. B. Hendershot, Berkshire surance needs. His inspiring talk out- 
vance and offered the members in Life. lined his methods of recruiting men 
, printed form so that all could share Executive Committee—John H. Mc- and instanced the illuminating fact 
ri in the discussion. Carroll, H. Scott Anderson, Harry V. that for 18 months he gives his new 
— The first scheduled speaker on Tues- Wade, A. L. Carthage Page, Ed Morton, =“ sd : al vat * “e : 
res day morning was Howard N. King aan i Senge O08 See Tanga. laarae Pr acta a hay Beran tee 
ae of York, Pa., who put in a plea for picts Bow of their profession. 
the more ges — rig a Dissiiet giteenadis tenia eine The value of the women’s market 
ored ‘ype ay ber % ¢ eg ssc ushered in with Clinic No. 3, entitled for life insurance, said Mr. Lackey, 
be. Association of Life Underwriters, “The Advertising Job of the Large fs ‘oo, frequently heen overlooked 
tect : Oe k in ile euniaiins iatiell Company.” This problem was disposed -” Gwe sguey 565 Gore — this 
the ams Pry ell nein sey te t of by the Philadelphia members of the clientele to an extremely satisfactory 
in- analyzed Ge sien eaheae 7 pag sen Association—D. Bobb Slattery, Penn degree. He sets aside the month of 
e of problem of _ gigs a = ~™ Mutual; Nelson White, C. Sumner October for women in every walk of 
ian, —— agree “ a i ahs creo Davis and Alfred H. Cooper of the life and his departmentalized office 
well nga og" scot f a rps Provident Mutual, and Carleton Loeble makes an extensive drive during that 
ven — * ve beste peg pee Pragoe of the Presbyterian Ministers Fund. month. 
_ the Satie sailiieten ja srt qa Convincingly these experienced ad- The raiton? of Detene ne. om, Satee 
ser- eaattve entede for the agent. vertisers and capable association men trial and business center during the 
illustrated the reason why a little- past 25 years was graphically por- 
‘ion Public Relations known company with well-known trayed by Mr. Lackey, whose own 
ual “It is time.” continued the N.A.L.U agents can do a better business than agency has kept pace with this devel- 
the een Hl ee .~ a@_swell-known company with little- opment. Mr. Lackey, incidentally, has 
= president, “that the public was told in known producers (Concluded on page 20) 
ing simple, understandable | language the m9 pag 
mp, story of life insurance in action, with 
sell actual demonstrations of the agent's 
ps, service. It is our duty to realize that 
De. the public has a valid right to know 
fe, ee tt este te ban oe Gs New Officers of Life Advertisers Association 
er Inviting the cooperation of the 
ich L. A. A. on two fronts, Mr. Zimmer- 
gi- man listed these as an effort to help 
th- life insurance get back to its funda- 
me mental “protection” service, and also 
ail to continue the emphasis on conserva- 
at- tion. 
‘. Comparing life insurance with the 
of automobile business, Thomas Wade, 
manager of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
at Detroit, commented that they are 
not unlike in their basic tendencies. 
rd He urged that life insurance com- 
.. panies spend more money in national 
ve advertising. 
= “Ad-Ventures in Lilliput” was the 
ly title of the skit that followed Mr. 
"A Wade’s talk. Members of the Toronto 
contingent, through the medium of the 
- skit, demonstrated the solution of the 
of advertising problem faced by a small 
ma imsurance company, operating in a 
- few of the Middle-Western states. The 
1. Canadian unit—Morgan S. Crockford, 
re Excelsior Life; Ed Morton, North ss ; 
American Life, and Harold Strong, The informal group photo above shows the four well-known advertising and agency executives 
i MacLaren Advertising Co., Toronto— who were elected last week at Detroit to head the Life Advertisers Association. Left to 
y leet shout the ee Gee the aeeene right: Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of agencies, Berkshire Life, treasurer; Karl Liung, See. 
t- ‘ r superintendent of agencies, Jefferson Standard, president; Bart Leiper, advertising man- 
? and presented a completely satisfac- ager, Provident L. & A., secretary; C. Sumner Davis, editor of publications, Provident 
, tory bit of histrionics. Mutual, vice-president. 
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of the policy are from 10 to 55 years. 





CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


One of the popular contracts of this Company is the Double Protection 
to Age 60 Policy which was introduced in 1937 and today accounts for a 
substantial portion of new business. The Double Protection to Age 60 plan 
is issued in units of $1,000 each. If death occurs prior to age 60, double 
the amount of each unit is payable, and the single amount is payable for 
deaths occurring after age 60. Level premiums for life are charged. 

At age 35 the annual premium for each unit of $1,000 is $30.87 without 
disability or $32.23 with waiver of premium disability. This unit provides 
$2,000 of protection to age 60 and $1,000 of protection thereafter. The 
same premium is payable throughout the life of the policy. The cash values 
for this unit are $43.00 at the end of the 5th year, $117.00 at the end of the 
10th year and $277.00 at the end of the 20th year. 

This policy has the advantage of providing permanent life insurance, at 
the same time giving increased protection during the insured's productive 
years when this protection is needed most. 

The reserve basis for this policy is the American Experience 3!/2 per 
cent, New Jersey Standard. Policies are written in amounts ranging from 
$1,000 up to $50,000 with $20,000 maximum amount carried. The age limits 


Waiver of premium disability and double indemnity riders may be at- 
tached to this policy. Family income riders or family maintenance riders 
may also be added to it. This policy is non-participating. The cash sur- 
render value equals the full reserve at the twentieth year and thereafter. 








State Mutual’s Double 
Protection Policies 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has just 
added two new contracts to its port 
folio. Thesé called the 
“65's,” reached the field force on Oct. 
23 accompanied by complete descrip- 
tive literature, rates and proposal 
forms. At the same time the company 
announced that the new policies, fill- 
ing an anticipated widespread need, 
give the agents a “complete protection 
portfolio.” Agents can now offer max- 
imum protection for maximum sav- 
ings, or any needed combination of 
the two. 


contracis, 


Low Level Cost 


The “65’s” provide double protec- 
tion to retirement age, when the pro- 
tection need disappears, at a low level 
cost. They are dissimilar mainly in 
their premium paying periods. Styled 
to work in with income through the 
Social Security Act, the new contracts 
are also practical for the applicant 
excluded from the Act. 

In announcing the policies, Presi- 
dent Chandler Bullock says: “Without 
exception they give the lowest cost 
permanent protection we have ever 
offered, and are outstanding in our line 
of life and endowment policies. The 
liberal cash values, and the fact that 
our standard settlement privileges are 
available at age 65, provide maximum 
retirement benefits.” 

In addition to low cost protection, 
the “65’s” offer a liberal conversion 
privilege to age 50. Dividends are 


paid the first year and addition of 
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double indemnity and disability waiver 
is permitied. The ages for which the 
contracts were originated are 20-49. 
3oth men and women are eligible. 


Union Central Changes 
Policies of the Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, issued on or after 
Oct. 17. will 
and include the following important 
(a) the guaranteed interest 


begin a new series 
changes: 
rate will be reduced to 2% per cent 
under certain settlement 
(b) the annuity options (Option 2) 
will be based on the same tables as 
accompanies present immediate an- 
nuity; (c) rates on retirement annu- 
ities will be increased to provide for 
the larger commuted values necessary 
under the standard annuitants table. 


options; 


Errata 

On page 484b of the Life Year 
Book, Insurance in Force Dee. ~31, 
1938, is given as $3,644,055. This is 
an error as the correct figure should 
be $13,644,055. 

On page 490b, Sun Life of Canada 
business figures in Mississippi have 
been omitted. They are 

Insurance in force Dec. 

DEE 0ésxdeunes $4,965,172 

Insurance written dur- 

2. ser 

Premiums received 

during 1938 


751,911 


187,457 


Losses incurred dur- 

+ —e ee 55,000 
Insurance in force Dec. 

> Sarre 5,321,520 


Status of Other Life Insur. 
ance Companies in Regard 
to the War Clause 


Meiropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
New York, N. Y.—War clause for 
use in the United States not yet avail- 
able. 

National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
pelier, Vt.—No decision. 

Northwestern Mutual Life 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Insur- 
No deci- 


ance Co., 
sion. 
Pacific Muiual Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.—No decision. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn.—Now working on a 


war clause but not yet completed. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—No decision. 


Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N. J. No decision. 

Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnaii, Ohio—Contemplating the 
use of a clause embodying the sugges- 
tions of the committee of insurance 
commissioners. 


Bankers Life of Iowa 

The Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, is now 
issuing the waiver of premium dis- 
abiliiy and double indemnity benefits 
with 5 and 10 year term policies. 
Previously the term to age 65 plan 
was the only term policy with which 
the waiver of premium and double 
indemnity benefits were issued. The 
extra rates for these clauses are the 
same as the extra rates used with en- 
dowment at 85 policies. The extra 
benefits upon conversion of the term 
policy will be included in a new policy 
as in the original term contract. In 
the event premiums are being waived 
at the end of the conversion pert 
od due to disability the policy will 
be converted to an endowment at age 
88 with a waiver of premium clause 
and with a double indemnity clause 
if the original term policy included 
one, 
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Reliance Life Insurance 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WAR CLAUSE—tThe second sen- 


tence in the “Incontestability” Clause 
as set forth herein is changed prior 
to the execution of this contract to 
read “The policy is free of conditions 
as to occupation, residence, travel 01 
military or naval service except as 
stated in the provisions for Total and 
Permanent Disability and Additional 
Accidental Death Benefits, if any, and 
except for military or naval service 
in time of war, if such service is for 
I ion other than the Uniied 


any 


nat 


States of America. 


Military or naval service in time 


f war, if such service is for any na- 
n other than ihe United States of 
America, is a risk not assumed under 


this policy unless a written permit 
therefor and a rate of extra premium 
to be fixed by the company shall be 
granted, and if the Insured, without 
such permit signed by an executive 
fficer of the company, shall enter or 
be engaged in any military or naval 
service in time of war if such ser- 
vice is for any nation other than the 
United States of America, and die 
while engaged in or as a result of 
such service, the liability of the com- 
pany under this policy is limited to 
the amount of the full legal reserve 
to the credit of the policy. 


Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass., adopted a new 
Term to 65 policy as of October, 
1939. The term to Age 65 policy pro- 
vides low cost participating Term In- 
surance to the anniversary of the 
policy nearest the sixty-fifth birthday 
of the insured. 

The policy will be issued only at 
ages 20 to 55 inclusive and each ap- 
plicant must measure up to the high- 
est standards of insurability. The 
minimum policy will be $5,000 and 
the maximum $50,000 at ages 20 to 








such action. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LirE INSURANCE Co. 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 


Below is given a copy of the War Clause adopted by the Lincoln No- 
tional Life Insurance Company which is being submitted to the interested 
State Departments for approval. It is not the intention of the company to 
use this clause universally at the present time but to confine its use to 
isolated cases which in the opinion of the Underwriting Department require 





by this policy. 





Attached to and made a part of Policy No. Sample 
War Clause 


Except as hereinafter provided the Company shall be under no liability 
should the insured’s death occur from any cause whatsoever during, or 
within six months immediately following, the period of his military service 
beyond the geographic boundaries of the United States of America, its 
territories, possessions or protectorates, for any country or political faction 
thereof in time of war, whether such war be declared or undeclared. In 
event the insured's death should occur under the conditions defined above, 
the Company's only liability under this policy shall be to return the pre- 
miums poid thereunder, same to be accumulated with interest ta the rate 
of 3% per annum compounded annually, and increased by the cash value 
of ony existing paid-up additions and the amount of any dividend accumu- 
lations, and decreased by the amount of any indebtedness on or secured 


as used above shall be interpreted to 
include service after enrollment, whether same be active or inactive, with 
the army, navy, marine, aeronautical or medical services or with any 
auxiliary, supplementary or related branch or division of any such services, 
whether combative or noncombative in nature. The expression “geographic 
boundaries” as used above shall, when a geographic boundary is the coast 
line, be interpreted to mean the outer boundary of territorial waters as 
from time to time established by the government of the United States. 


The expression “military service” 


The provision of this policy relating to incontestability is hereby amended 
by the addition of the phrase (4) except that part of the policy relating 
to war risk exclusion set out in the provision or rider entitled "Wor Clause’.” 








45 inclusive or $25,000 ages 46 to 55 


inclusive. 

This policy provides for conversion 
to a limited payment life or endow- 
ment plan on any premium due date 
prior to that nearest the fifty-fifth 
birthday of the insured or within fiv 
years from date of issue if such pe- 
riod carries beyond 55. That is, the 
insured under a policy issued at age 
52 will have the privilege of conver- 
sion up to age 57. Evidence of insur- 
ability will not be required unless the 
policy contains Disability or Double 
Indemnity Benefits or both, in which 
event a medical examination will be 
required in every case. Conversion 
will not be permitted if the insured is 
disabled. 


Methods of Conversion 


Conversion may be made in one of 
two ways. (1) The converted policy 
may be dated back to the original date 
of issue of the term policy by payment 
of the difference in premiums with in- 
terest at 5 per cent per annum, with 
adjustment for dividends or (2) the 
converted policy may be dated from 
the date of conversion, and the sur- 
render value of the term policy (if 
any) may be applied to the first pre- 
mium under the converted policy. If 


the surrender value is more than suf- 
ficient to cover the first premium un- 
der the converted policy the balance 
will be paid in cash. 

Dividends will be payable annually, 
except that payment of the dividend 
at the end of the first year will be 
contingent upon payment of the pre- 
mium for the full second policy year. 
Dividends may either be taken in 
cash, applied to reduce the premium 
then due or be left on deposit to ac- 
cumulate at interest. Any dividend 
accumulations to the credit of the 
policy at expiry will be paid in cash. 

Provisions for waiver of premium 
in the event of total and permanent 
disability, or for payment of twice 
the sum insured in the event of acci- 
dental death may be added to this 
policy in accordance with the com- 
pany’s regular rules and require- 
ments. 

The usual non-forfeiture values 
will be available under this policy. 
There will be no values at age 65 
since the policy will then expire. 

Premium rates per $1,000 for 
quinquennial ages of issue are: 

age 20 $13.24 age 40 $19.21 


25 314.23 45 22.92 
30 =15.49 50 39.27.97 
35 =17.10 55 33.57 
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Life Advertisers 


(Concluded from page 17) 


been appointed by Julian Myrick to 
head a committee whose aim is to in- 
fluence college boys as future life un- 
derwriters. This practical experiment- 
ing, believes Mr. Lackey, should prove 
of incalculable value to those inter- 
ested in the selection and training of 
man power. 

The trade journal viewpoint was 
presented at this session by L. Alex- 
ander Mack, publisher of The Weekly 
Underwriter of New York, who spoke 
on “The Trade Journal Editor Barks 
Back.” When a situation develops like 
the current one in Washington, when 
one big branch of life insurance is 
under fire, declared Mr. Mack, and an- 
other integral part of insurance, the 
American Agency System, is getting 
walloped, vigorous and competent 
journalistic spokesmen are needed. 

Mr. Mack drew the obvious conclu- 
sion concerning the continuance of a 
line of competent journalistic leaders, 
that “the more the insurance journals 
are supported the better for the in- 
surance business, because the more ef- 
ficient staffs can be recruited by the 
papers. Those companies which recog- 
nize the influence and position of the 
trade press, as I have outlined them, 
have already come to look upon the 
advertising they give us as a profit- 
able investment.” 


Looking to the Future 

Saving what was probably the most 
forceful talk for the last, the conven- 
tion wound up its business agenda 
with the address of Claris Adams, 
president of the Ohio State Life, 
Columbus. Former general manager 
of the American Life Convention and 
a leader whenever insurance prob- 
lems must be solved with efficiency 
and speed, Mr. Adams spoke with con- 
viction of his concept of the “Future 
of Life Insurance.” 

There never was a time when life 
insurance needed a constructive pro- 
gram of public relations more than at 
the present, declared Mr. Adams, re- 
calling that life insurance at the end 
of the World War enjoyed universal 
esteem and confidence, but fell from 
that pinnacle through over-confidence, 
with the result that the business is 
now under fire at Washington. In the 
current investigation, Mr. Adams 
pointed out, nothing of a major na- 
ture has been heard in criticism of the 
investment policy of insurance, since 
not a dollar is invested in speculative 
enterprise. Because the probers dis- 
covered that this aspect of their inves- 
tigation was a failure, they switched 
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Harry V. Wade 


Master of Ceremonies 


tactics and now are attacking the cost 
of insurance and methods of selling. 

The battle of state supervision 
against federal control is now going 
on, warned Mr. Adams, who praised 
the general efficiency of state super- 
vision and gave special commendation 
to the commissioners’ convention as 
an active agency in the safety of life 
insurance. “There is nothing of more 
importance to the insurance business,” 
he declared, “than to keep politics and 
political control out of life insurance.” 

The Wednesday luncheon set the 
stage for the presentation of awards 
to the exhibitors. The presentation 
was made by Ed Morton, chairman of 
the Exhibits Committee. The Sweep- 
stakes winners were: Group 1, Seneca 
M. Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Group 2, Ed Morton, North American 
Life, Toronto; Group 3, Jerry C. 
Young, Monarch Life. 

Bart Leiper of the Provident Life 
& Accident and Jack Morris of the 
Business Men’s Assurance were given 
the degree of M.N.A. (Master of New 
Acquaintances) and also awarded 
suitcases as fellowship prizes for the 
largest number of new ackuaintances 
and the largest number of short talks 
during the convention. 

The election of officers, whose names 
appear in the box accompanying this 
account, reveals the recognition of 
members of the L. A. A. of the talent 
possessed by the new administrators. 
Under the guidance of John H. Mc- 
Carroll, the Association made long 
strides forward during the past year. 
The new president, Karl Ljung, with 
his wealth of experience in associa- 
tion matters, will continue and in- 
crease that progress, in the frank 
opinion of the rank and file of the 
ae ae 









Complete Program 
For Agency Officers 


The complete program for the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureay— 
Association of Life Agency Officers 
Annual Meeting to be held in Chicago 
for the three days commencing Tues. 
day, October 31, has been announced. 

The subjects and speakers: 


Tuesday, October 31 


“The Bureau in Action,” S. T. 
Whatley, chairman, Bureau Executive 
Committee, and vice president, Aetna: 
“Life Insurance at Work,” Milton F. 
Jones, assistant supervisor, The Trav- 
elers; “The Salesman at Work.” 
Harry T. Wright, associate manager, 
Equitable Society, Chicago; “Why I 
Own Life Insurance,” Charles T. 
Davies, Wyomissing, Pa.; “The Con- 
sumer Speaks,” Fred Bremier, divi- 
sion of commercial research, Curtis 
Publishing Company; “Preface to the 
Future,” Dr. C. L. Benner, vice presi- 
dent, Continental American. 


Wednesday, November 1 


“Social Security,”’ M. A. Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual; “Prog- 
ress Through Persistency,” Henry 
Bossert, Jr., manager, agency re- 
search department, Provident Mutual; 
“Scientific Selection Pays,” W. J. 
Adams, agency department, Canada 
Life; “More Than an Aid to Judg- 
ment,” H. J. Cummings, vice presi- 
dent, Minnesota Mutual; “Priceless 
Ingredient,” L. S. Morrison, Research 
Bureau; “Concentration on Making 
Successes,” Charles J. Zimmerman, 
president, N.A.L.U., “Today’s Harvest 
from Yesterday’s Foresight,” Joseph C. 
Behan, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual; “Our House in Order,” Col. 
Gordon Hunter, vice president, Phoe- 
nix Mutual; “The Life Advertisers 
Speak,” Harry V. Wade, vice presi- 
dent, American United; “Why We 
Train Salesmen,”’ G. H. Armstrong, 
International Business Machines 
Corp.; “Developing Managerial Re- 
serves,” Seth C. H. Taylor, Superin- 
tendent of sales promotion, Sun; “A 
Program of Action,” Jerome Clark, 
vice president, Union Central. 


Thursday, November 2 


“Progress Through Coordination,” 
J. A. Hawkins, vice president, Mid 
land Mutual; “Organizing Manage 
ment,” Chester O. Fischer, vice presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual; “George 
Fowler Stops to Think,” B. N. Wood- 
son, Research Bureau; “Factors iD 
Agency Management,” H. E. Niles, 
consultant in management; “To Bet 
ter Reward Better Service,” 0. J. 
Arnold, president, Northwestern Nat. 
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THE No. | BOOK 
IN ‘THIS BUSINESS 


—, TELLS THE COMPLETE STORY OF 
" EACH COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE 


Here are just a few of the indispensable facts 
shown for over 350 companies in The Spectator's 
1939 volume (1,000 pages) of the Life Year Book 











1. Complete textual reports on 300 Old Line companies. 


2. Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports—an Analysis of the 
1938 statements of all the companies in the United States, showing 
their business and standing, together with increases and decreases as 
compared with previous years. 


. Tabulated results since organization of American companies. 
Exhibit of changes in surplus for 1938 by classes. 
. Statutory Requirements of all states and territories. 


. Statistical History—U. S. and Canadian—for 10 years. 


aI HO wn *- Ww 


. Gain and Loss Exhibit—insurance and investment gains and losses; 
distribution of surplus earnings to policyholders. 


8. Life Insurance By States—premiums, losses, insurance in force, etc., 
for Group, Ordinary and Industrial. 


“WOULD COST US THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS TO PREPARE” 


So writes an official of a medium-sized life company. 
“When will the Spectator Life Year Book be ready? 
Please hurry it as much as possible. It is absolutely 
indispensable to us. If you did not publish these facts 
we would prepare them for ourselves, even though it 
would cost us thousands of dollars to prepare. The ex- 
perience of other companies guides us in our invest- 
ments, operating plans, sales plans in different states, 
and in a hundred other ways.” 


THE SPECTATOR 


INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


LIFE VOLUME 
67th ANNUAL EDITION PRICE, $25 
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Advertising 


Tribute Paid Insurance 
Press by McCarroll 


The Life Advertisers Association 
has gained substantially in prestige 
and standing within the life insurance 
business, John H. McCarroll, presi- 
dent of the association and advertis- 
ing manager of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, said in his presidential address 
before the annual convention of the 
association last week at Detroit. 

“We are winning recognition from 
older and larger organizations in the 
business,” he continued, “we are ac- 
quiring a reputation for being an or- 
ganization of fairly level-headed, 
sound and practical men who have 
a genuine contribution to make to the 
progress and the welfare of life in- 
surance and who can be depended 
upon to undertake any assignment 
given us with energy, enthusiasm and, 
I might add, with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of making a go at it.” 

Two developments during the past 
year were singled out by President 
McCarroll for particular mention. 
First is the relationship of the Life 
Advertisers Association to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance; second, 
of the L.A.A. in the 
preparation of plans for the 1939 
Annual Message of Life iosurance. 


participation 


As for the increased prestige of the 
association, President McCarroll at- 
tributed much of the recognition it 
has acquired to the efforts of the 
insurance publication field, which has 
“consistently and generally supported 
us both by the printed word and by 
word of mouth. The insurance pub- 
lications have chronicled at great 
length, the proceedings of our nation- 






Departmental 


al and regional meetings, our major 
and minor triumphs, and they have 
kept the name of the Life Advertisers 
Association constantly before the in- 
surance world, week in and week out, 
month after month, since the days 
back in 1933 when the Association 
came into existence. 

“To the gentlemen of the insurance 
press, we are indeed indebted. Per- 
haps we can reciprocate to some ex- 
tent by continuing to justify their 
faith in our organization, by creating 
worthwhile news for them to print 
and by striving to improve the adver- 
tising messages of our individual 
companies which appear in their col- 
umns.” 


Zimmerman Urges Better 
Public Relations 


Public relations can be bettered 
and despite the high repute in which 
the institution of life 
held, the good will that should accom- 
pany it is often lacking, Charles J. 


insurance is 


Zimmerman, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
told the Life Advertisers Association 
last week at the latter’s annual con- 
vention. 

Citing reasons for this assertion, 
Mr. Zimmerman said that one of 
them is the direct contact which the 
public has when it goes into an insur- 
ance office, either to pay a premium 
or get some information about policies 
or payments. The person who con- 
tacts the public should have courtesy, 








principle. 








RETROACTION 


Insurance is not a static thing. New conditions, ofttimes 
unpredictable, make new changes desirable. State Mutual’s 
tradition of making new policy changes retroactive is that 
kind of liberality that earns sincere good will. 
State Mutual’s very history is a revelation of the retroactive 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 


Indeed— 
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knowledge and amiability, but oftey 
in general agencies, he commented, 
that is not the type of person who js 
found at the counter. 

Policy contracts and agreements 
should be simplified, Mr. Zimmerman 
insisted. Many people cannot under. 
stand their policies and he 
reason why such simplification should 


Saw no 


not be achieved. 

In discussing advertising, he noted 
the great improvement that has been 
made over fifteen years ago. The 
copy is more living and emotional, 
but it should, he felt, become even 
more so. 

One of the most important pro>Dlems 
facing the business today is to get 
public acceptance of agents and the 
agency system. This is a responsibil- 
ity of everybody in the business, the 
agents, themselves, the advertising di- 
visions of the business and the opera- 
tive end. Agents are becoming more 
professional and the start in that 


direction should be followed through 


Administrative 


U. S. Security Discussed 
By O. J. Arnold 


The security of peoples is the great 
issue of today, O. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National Life 
and a director of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, declared in his address 
before the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce recently at Chicago. The out 
standing human problems will not be 
settled in the Europe of today, he 
said, but can be solved only in a period 
of extended peace, when intelligence 
and fortitude have time and oppor 
tunity to work them out. 

The present trend of 
toward sounder public and labor rele 
tionships marks encouraging progres 
toward the uniting of all groups and 
classes, Mr. Arnold stated, insisting. 
however, that strengthening of a 
ployer-labor relationships will wit 
mately be accomplished by labor leaé 
ers of fair minds and business m@ 
of fair minds, “not by laws whit 
attempt to straitjacket human rele 
tionships.” 

Government, on its he & 
clared, should encourage business ® 
take the risks of expansion and foum® 
ing of new enterprises which mee 
jobs for millions, but it can do & 


businest 
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Digest 


only by removing present penalties 
which make the odds against success 
so heavy that any business man with 
judgment enough to be successful 
hesitates to take the gamble. 

Praising those business leaders who 
have already denounced the principle 
of war profits and labeling such prof- 
its as undesirable, Mr. Arnold urged 
business men everywhere to “look 
gift horses in the mouth” and refuse 
government subsidies and donations, 
however attractive. “The very mul- 
tiplicity of agencies and undertakings 
through which public money may be 
obtained today,” he declared, “is a 
threat to our national character. Busi- 
ness men should take the lead in re- 
sisting this threat.” 


Actuarial 


More Cooperation Between 
Directors, Actuaries 


There is increasing cooperation be- 
tween the medical and actuarial divi- 
sions of life insurance companies, Ray 
D. Murphy, president of the Actuarial 
Society of America and vice-president 
and actuary of the Equitable Society, 
told the annual convention of the 
Association of Medical Directors last 
week in New York City. The day 
is dawning, he said, when their joint 
efforts, with the wealth of unique 
material being built up in the com- 
panies, can make important contribu- 
tions to the fields of clinical medicine 
and public health. 

The Specialized Mortality Investi- 
gation, completed in 1903, was the 
first large-scale inter-company mor- 
tality study and the forerunner of the 
extensive investigations made by the 
companies during the past three dec- 
ades, Mr. Murphy told the medical 
directors. After its completion, this 
investigation proved the spur to the 
extensive collaborative efforts which 
followed, with the medical and ac- 
turial branches drawn more closely 
together in their common efforts. 

In 1906, Dr. Oscar H. Rogers of 
the New York Life, a pioneer in the 
field of scientific sub-standard insur- 
ance, brought out the theory that the 
Specialized Mortality Investigation 
Was particularly helpful and necessary 
im the proper disposal of border line 
cases, with the result that the work 
done by the Actuarial Society was 


extended. In 1907 a committee of 
four was appointed to study the plan. 





Ray D. Murphy 


Then there appeared on the scen¢ 
the Medico-Actuarial Mortality Inves- 
tigation which produced, said Mr. 
Murphy, a bible to the underwriting 
profession for many years to come. 
This investigation witnessed the in- 
auguration of the famous series of 
Rogers-Hunter papers. 

The studies of Dr. Rogers and Dr 
Arthur Hunter greatly enriched the 
actuarial and medical side of the life 
insurance business, declared Mr. Mur- 
phy. “The numerical method of se- 
lecting risks,” he continued, “is ex- 
tensively used today and is widely 
recognized as an important device for 
maintaining a consistent underwrit- 
ing policy.” 





Production 


Agent Needs Education 
And Organization 


Agents need the assistance of strong 
organization to combat influences ad- 
verse to insurance, in the opinion of 
Frederick D. Russell, president of the 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
who addressed last week’s annual con- 
vention in that city of the Insurance 
Federation of New York State. In 
justifying the agency system, Mr. 
Rusell said in part: 

“In this changing world the service 
rendered by the middleman in busi- 
ness has been seriously questioned. 
He has been accused of getting too 
much of the profit. That is why com- 
modity prices are so high and why 
more people cannot buy. Out of this 
dissension has grown a number of 
consumer cooperatives which seem to 
be quite successful. 

“Similarly, a great deal is being 
written and spoken about the advis- 
ability of removing the middleman in 
insurance. There is no argument that 
life insurance should be cheaper if 
no commissions were paid. But I 
ask, how much insurance would then 
be bought? 

“It may also be said one reason 
why the propagandists seem to be 
disturbing the public about insurance 
is that while they have confidence in 
insurance, the public do not under- 
stand our business. It is believed 
that the entire insurance business 
should work out an aggressive pro- 
gram of education so as to give a 
clearer understanding of our business 
to our clients, our policyholders and 
the public. We should explain how 
our business is set up, the procedures 
which must be followed, the laws 
which must be obeyed, the high de- 
gree of trusteeship involved and many 
kindred subjects.” 





YOUR PROSPECTING 


is the most essential factor in determining the measure 
of your SUCCESS in life underwriting. 


We have perfected a direct mail program for our 
agents that is showing most gratifying results 


Every letter and 
for our salesmen. 


folder is designed to build prestige 


Direct Agency inquiries to: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A goal of 1000 members has been set for the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters’ Association by a new membership com- 
mittee just named by T. J. Mohan, president, who also has 
named the other standing committees. The chairmen are 
as follows: Leonard V. Godine, business standards; Harry 
G. Calvert, by-laws; Maynard C. Nicholl, co-operation with 
trust officers; Laurence W. Brown, Jr., education; William 
J. Kenealy, general agents and managers; James P. Gra- 
ham, Jr., law and legislation; F. Gibbs LaMotte, program; 
Richard H. Lee, publicity and advertising; John A. Menton, 
soliciting agents, and Mrs. Helen Lay Tall, women’s com- 
mittee. 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, was guest speaker at 
the monthly luncheon meeting of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Accident & Health Club recently. He advocated definite 
public relations programs for all accident and health clubs, 
with speakers sent to address civic organizations. 

John A. Blanchfield, assistant secretary of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., has been elected chairman of the Hart- 
ford Claim Conference, succeeding W. Wallace Wessels, 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life. Other officers are: Vice- 
chairman, Douglas A. Blease, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
and secretary, Ragnar Hanson, Connecticut General Life. 

The monthly meeting of the Insurance Institute of Ne- 
braska was held at the Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., on 
October 10. Forty-six members attended, of whom twenty- 
six came from Omaha. The chief speakers included T. A. 
Sick, vice-president and treasurer of the Security Mutual 
Life of Lincoln, on “War Clauses” and Len J. Davis, pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Association of Life Underwriters, 
who discussed cooperation between the home office and 
the field. 

Officers of the Iowa Association of Life Underwriters 
and presidents and secretaries of local associations in the 
state met at Des Moines recently and arranged for the 
sales congress at Mason City on November 16. They also 
invited the National Association of Life Underwriters to 
hold its midyear meeting at Davenport, Iowa. 

The completed program for the convention of the Life 
Insurance Research Bureau and Association of Life Agen- 
cy Officers at Chicago lists as one of the speakers on No- 
vember 2, O. J. Arnold, president of the Northwestern 
National Life. He will discuss the “Arnold System” of 
compensating life agents, which has received wide atten- 
tion. 

The next meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey will be held in the Hotel Douglas, 
Newark, on November 6. R. L. Mason, assistant to the 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, will be 
the guest speaker. His topic will be “Employer-Employee 
Relations.” 

The American Life Convention has admitted to member- 
ship the Union Central Life of Cincinnati; the Peninsular 
Life of Jacksonville, Fla., and the National Reserve Life 
of Topeka, Kans. 

The annual meeting of the Home Office Life Underwrit- 
ers Club of Kansas City was held October 11, with D. B. 
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NAME 


IN HOME OFFIC 


Alport, assistant secretary of the Business Men’s Assur. 
ance Co., as president of the club presiding. New officers 
were elected for the coming year as follows: President 
Tom Baker, underwriter, Kansas City Life; first Vice-pres. 
ident, C. D. Scott; second vice-president, Miss L. L. Smith: 
secretary, Mrs. B. B. Willard; treasurer, Pat Humphrey 

The program for the sales congress to be held by the 
Peoria Association of Life Underwriters October 28 has 
been announced by Chester T. Wardwell, committee chair. 


man. The mid-year meeting of the Illinois Association 
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>. “How Time Flies” department reminds me that 
just ten years ago this week I spent a pleasant week 
at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel, listening to learned 
addresses by members of the Life Agency Officers’ Asso- 
ciation and to survey reports on first- and second-yea 
production from members of the staff of the Research 
Bureau. Along toward the end of the meeting, I recall 
that I would observe quite a few of the conventionite 
neglecting the more serious business of the convention ir 
favor of the hotel ticker tape teletype, or 
whatever it was. Being neither long nor short on the 
issues which held their interest, I would hurry along t 
my work at the press table, and it was there that I hean 
Guardian Life 


machine, or 


James A McLain, vice-president of the 
outline a beautiful dream of institutional advertising o 
behalf of a committee appointed for that 
couple of months later a small group of life insurance 
leaders and perhaps a larger group of insurance pres 
representatives gathered at the Bankers’ Club in Nev 
York, where plans for Life Insurance Day in Thrift Week 
How that child has grown since! 


purpose. A 


were discussed, 


HIS morning, a breakfast-period news commentate 
reminded us all that it was just a decade ago whe 
the depression which wiped out fifty billions in paper 


values started, and it is too bad that this individual hal 
not absorbed enough of the spirit of the week—Annw 
Message Week—to add a few about how the 
paper values of life insurance contracts have weathere 
unimpaired the economic storms of these trying years. 4 
mid-week, it can be reported that his failure to draw sud 
analogy can in no sense be blamed on the committee whit 


remarks 


planned this year’s life insurance broadside to the natio 
because the job has been amazingly well done. I like 
especially, the really adult newspaper advertising whit 
greets the eye in all metropolitan papers, and the barrag 
of logic and advice which is going out over national rad 
hookups all week must be enough to cause the poor inst 
a tim 


ance “counsellor” to cry for mercy and one at 


youse guys. 


EF’ ERY large city in the country has its own local p& 
gram of activity, backed up by and tied in with the 


national campaign. More than 200 local associations ha® 
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of Life Underwriters will be held at Peoria on October 27. 

William E. Murdock has been elected president of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Life Underwriters’ Association. Other of- 
ficers chosen at the recent annual meeting are Delos G. 
Dodge, vice-president; Philip F. Finch, secretary, and 
Frank A. Sherman, treasurer. 

John W. Yates, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Los Angeles, was the guest speaker at the 
meeting of the Sacramento Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion October 18. 




















coordinated their efforts with those of the central com- 
mittee. Newspaper advertising appears this week ir 
nearly 800 different pages, and thereby reaching a total 
circulation of more than 35 million. Considering the fact 
that total daily newspaper circulation for the entire nation 
is estimated at 40 million, it can be seen that the printed 
publicity in this campaign just about blankets the United 
States. In addition to this, the radio time, and the variou: 
other features of the Annual Message for 1939, the essay 
contest for persons over 16 opened October 23 and wil 
close Feb. 1, 1940. The country has been divided into nin« 
regions for the purpose of judging the entries in this 
contest, and 90 prizes ranging from $10 to $200 will b« 
awarded to the winners. This, and other long-range fea- 
tures of the current celebration of life insurance service 
will keep the good effects of the work alive for months t 
come. Joseph C. Behan, chairman of the Annual Messag« 
committee, and his associate in the Massachusetts Mutual. 
Seneca M. Gamble, who directed the publicity work, ar« 
to be congratulated along with the many others whi 
donated their services, on the splendid job they have al 
done. 


EACE, publicity, it’s wonderful, but after all is said 

and done, the man with the briefcase and the little red 
book of telephone numbers can say to himself, “But, thanks 
be, I still have to sell the stuff.” People aren’t going t 
leave a bridge game or a business conference and go out 
seeking an appointment with a life insurance agent, or a 
savings hank—we hope—just to round out that life insur- 
ance program, and no matter how soothing to the eye and 
ear all this week’s friendly propaganda has been to th 
man on the firing line, he probably will realize that appli- 
cations will come only through continued application. 


aa + * 


NCIDENTALLY, this mass effort to align the good wil 
of the public on the side of life insurance protection 
should resell the individual agent on the value of person 
alized “institutional” effort. I mean the values whic! 
accrue from civic activities, from addresses delivered be- 
fore school groups and before business clubs. After all. 
any publicity amounts merely to second-degree contacts 
and it is still up to the agent to furnish the personal 
appearance feature on the program. 








“NEWS 


AGENCY NEWS 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has appointed E. Jay 
Becker as its general agent in Jacksonville, Fla., effective 
November 1. The company has been operating in Florida 
for some time through its Atlanta general agency, and 
is now beginning further development of the northern half 
of the state. Mr. Becker comes to the Connecticut Mutual 
with 27 years of life insurance experience, the last five 
having been spent with the John Hancock as associate 
general agent of the Florida agency. He is at present vice- 
president of the Florida Life Underwriters Association. 

The Los Angeles general agency of John W. Yates of 
the Massachusets Mutual Life at the close of the first nine 
months of the year ranked first among the company’s 
agencies in new paid-for business and in the number of 
policies paid for and second in the total volume of new 
business paid for. 

Wayne H. England has been appointed manager of the 
new East Texas Agency of the California-Western States 
Life, Ray P. Cox, vice-president and manager of agencies, 
has announced. Mr. England’s appointment brings to 
twelve the number of new units established in Texas dur- 
ing the last six months by the company. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia has appointed 
J. Herbert Snyder general agent at Louisville, succeeding 
Will H. Lausmann, who resigned to resume personal pro- 
duction work, in which he has been very successful. 

Aetna Life agents from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth 
will hold an all-day meeting at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, October 27, at which S. T. Whatley, vice-president, 
and Robert Coolidge, superintendent of agencies, will 
speak. 

The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. has appointed 
Harold R. Hitt of Chillicothe, Ohio, as general agent for 
twelve counties in southern Ohio. He was formerly with 
the Northwestern Mutual as district agent. 

Richard L. Place, who has been in the life insurance 
business in Boston since 1922, has become associate gen- 
eral agent in the Thayer-Quinby agency of the Columbian 
National Life in that city. 

Edwin C. Lipton has been appointed supervising assis- 
tant of the John R. Hastie agency at Chicago for the 
Mutual Life of New York. 

William H. Indoe of the State Mutual Life’s Omaha 
office was feted early this month in celebration of his 40th 
anniversary as a State Mutual field man. An additional six 
years of experience in the life insurance business before 
his State Mutual connection makes him one of the senior 
life underwriters in the United States. 

E. L. Corbin has been appointed manager of the Oak 
Cliff (Dallas) agency of the United Fidelity Life of Dallas. 
He has most recently been district manager for the Illinois 
Bankers Life. 

Edwin H. Miller has returned to Chicago from Los 
Angeles to become supervisor of the Heifetz agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York. 

L. C. Berger, formerly an agent of the Midland National 
Life at Houston, Tex., has been transferred to San Antonio, 


Tex., as general agent. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THe SPECTATOR AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
Lire INSURANCE published fortnightly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for Oct. 1, 1939. 
State of Pennsylvania } .. 

County of Philadelphia | ~" 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared T. L. Kane, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Spectator American Re- 
view of Life Insurance, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Chil- 
ton Company, Inc., Chestnut & 56th Sts. ; 
Editor, T. J. V. Cullen, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York; Managing Editor, R. W. 
Sheehan, 239 W. 39th St., New York; 
Business Manager, T. L. Kane, Chestnut 
& 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the name: 
and addresses of the individual owner! 
must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern 
its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member must be 
given.) 

Chilton Company, Inc., Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. Mussel- 
man, 260 Sycamore Ave., Merion Station, 
Pa.; F. J. Frank, Laontaka Way, Madi- 
son, N. J.; F. C. Stevens, 325 West End 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. S. Hildreth 
Wynwood, Pa.; G. H. Griffiths, 165 Mont- 
clair Ave., Montclair, N. J.; E B. Ter- 
hune, 160 E. 48th St.. New York, N. Y.; 
John Blair Moffett, 1608 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. A. Barber, 185 
Summit Lane, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; C. 8S. 
jaur, 76-66 Austin Street, Forest Hills, 
N. Y.; J. H. Van Deventer, 12 Phillipse 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y.; P. M. Fahrendorf, 
19 Tunsdall Rd., Scarsdale, N. i" 
Dorothy S. Johnson, 1327 N. Greenway 
Drive, Coral Gables, Fla.;: Anne E. Tom- 
linson, c/o Bankers Trust Company, 
P. O. Box 492, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y.; Ethel G. Breen, Trustee 
u/w of Charles W. Anderson, 51 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y¥.—Beneficiaries 
Robert C. Anderson, Percival E. Ander- 
son, Charles W. Anderson, Jr.. Annie L. 
Clark; John Blair Moffett, 1608 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Agent for J 
Howard Pew, J. N. Pew, Jr., Mabel P. 
Myrin, Mary Ethel Pew; Elizabeth J. 
Bailey and Ellwood B. Chapman, 
Trustees Estate of James Artman, De- 
ceased, 930 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Beneficiaries: Frank- 
lin Artman, Vera Watters, Alvin C. Art- 
man, Elizabeth J. Artman, Marion A. 
Pratt, George H. Pratt, by assignment, 
Edwin Moll, by assignment; Bankers 
Trust Co. and Wilfred T. Pratt as 
Trustees u/w of Eugene Sly F.B.O 
Beulah B. Sly, P. O. Box 704, City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
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who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown 
above is: (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

T. L. KANE. 

(Signature of the Business Manager of 

The Spectator.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 29th day of September, 1939. 

[SBAL.] JoserH W. FRITZ 

(My commission expires Feb. 19, 1943). 
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Don’t lose part 
of your dollar! 


We believe the man 
who makes the sale de- 
serves ALL of the com- 
mission on the sale. 
Central States Life 
salesmen get ALL of 
their commission dol- 
lar. No one shares in 
their earnings. 


Write 

J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for 
agency information. Good terri- 
tory available in Mo., Ark., 
Okla., Nebr., Texas, Colo., Utah, 
Wyo., Calif., and Fla. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 











Programming— 
(Concluded from page 9) 


that he would then have to do 
would be to walk into the branch 
office of any company, show his 
courtesy card and letter of author- 
ity, ask for what information he 
needed and receive it promptly. If 
all companies associated together 
to adopt a uniform courtesy card 
and a uniform letter of authority 
for use as outlined above, pro- 
tected by a code of ethics violation 
of which would forfeit all privi- 
leges, many of the real problems 
of client servicing would be solved 
and a long step forward would be 
taken to reduce sales force turn- 
over. 

If, when the underwriter had 
met the C.L.U. requirement for 
length of service, he had a desire 
to qualify for that degree, he 
could then continue his work with 
a greater measure confidence in 
his permanency as a life under- 
writer. He would not then be seek- 
ing an open sesame but broader 
horizons upon which to exercise 
his skill. 

Shall the underwriter continue, 
as Kipling said, “to paint the 
Thing as he sees it for the God 
of Things as They Are” or will 
the co-operative pioneering spirit 
of Life Insurance bring about 
changes to the mutual happiness 
and profit of all? 

v o 


1940 A-H Week Set 
For April 22-29 


Accident & Health Insurance Week 
in 1940 is scheduled for April 22-29, 
with the 1939 slogan “Insure Your 
Earnings—Protect All” retained as 
the theme. Plans for next year’s ob- 
servance were discussed in detail ata 
recent meeting in Detroit at which 
Harold R. Gordon, general chairman 
since the inception of the week, pre 
sided and delivered an annual report 
indicating increased enthusiasm for 
the yearly fixture and also an ex- 
tremely healthy financial condition. 

Host company for the meeting was 
the Standard Accident, whose accident 
and health manager, Thomas Hook, is 
a member of the Accident & Health 
Insurance Week Committee and also 
chairman of the Bureau of Personal 
A. & H. Underwriters. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
luncheon tendered by the Detroit Ae 
cident & Health Club at which the 
A. & H. Week committeemen were 
guests. Chairman Gordon was 4% 
speaker at the luncheon. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE school of thought which holds life insurance 
Mecodaction to be strictly a man’s business has a great 
deal to recommend it but there are exceptions which 
seem to make the theory totter. For some of the biggest 
producers are women. There is, for instance, Mrs. 
Lillian L. Joseph, agent in the Abram G. Joseph agency 
of the Home Life of New York at 225 West 34th Street, 
New York City. In the life insurance business for only 
seven years, she has consistently been among the top- 
fight producers of the Home Life during that interval 
and is one of the most successful and best known women 
producers in the country. A hint of her unusual ability 
is suggested by her achievement in gaining high honors 
for seven consecutive years in the President’s Club, 
members of which are elected in order by their ranking 
paid-for quality volume during the qualifying period. 
The past four years are typical of her production 
ability, for in 1936 she ranked sixth on the President’s 
Club roster; in 1937, she was fifth; in 1938, third, and 
in 1939 she occupies fourth place among all Home Life 
producers throughout the country and is likewise the 
largest Home Life producer of either sex in New York 
State. That, all in all, is quite a record. But not a 
surprising one, in view of the fact that she produced 
$170,000 of business in her very first year. 

* 

HE insurance career of Mrs. Joseph has upset a number of 
ohare With absolutely no previous business experience, 
she decided that life insurance offered the best medium for con- 
structive activity. She therefore took an intensive course in in- 
surance at New York University and, thus equipped, entered the 
agency of her husband, Abram G. Joseph. Entirely on her own 
from that moment, she dug tenaciously into the prospecting 
field, gradually widened her sphere of influence and astonished 
both her husband and her business associates by rolling up 
amazing production totals which, in the history of Home Life 
women producers, are without parallel. She has been the lead- 
ing woman producer of the Home Life throughout the entire 
country for the past five years and during that time has also 
topped her own agency in production. Her lapse rate is one of 
the lowest of all Home Life agents, which is probably explained 
by the conscientious care and thoroughness with which she studies 
the needs of her clients, fashioning insurance coverage to fit 
their individual needs, never oversel!ing and always following up 
each case with professional solicitude. Her specialty is Retire- 
ment Income Insurance and her clientele consists principally of 
high type business women, designers, teachers, widows and house- 
wives. She has no prepared sales approach but prefers to meet 
each prospect on a basis of mutual understanding, realizing that 
if the latter's insurance needs are presented in a human and 
logical light, the prospect will see for herself the necessity of 
adequate coverage. She makes an average of fourteen calls 
eoch day, sees new prospects three weeks in every month and 
calls on old policyho'ders during the fourth week. (Her sales 
technique and philosophy are described more extensively in an 
article appearing on page 28 of this issue.) 

= 

ISLIKING humdrum details, Mrs. Joseph has an 
” aversion for desk work and prefers to spend her 
time outside her office, doing active contact work. She 
does little or no cold canvass, her clients are 99 per cent 
women and her influence extends beyond business con- 
fines in no little degree. Thus, she is a member of the 
Women’s City Club of New York and chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the League of Insur- 






COMPANY CHANGES 


Hill Montague, Jr., of Richmond, Va., secretary of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, was recently elected a di- 
rector of the Life Office Management Association, not of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life as was erroneously stated in 
this column a fortnight ago. 

John E. Boyer, agency director of the New York Life 
at Oakland, Calif., has been transferred to Seattle, Wash., 
as inspector of agencies in the Pacific Northwest, with 
supervision over branches in Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. Mr. Boyer’s transfer to the 
Northwest follows the transfer of Dudley Dow from Seat- 
tle to Pittsburgh, Pa. Arthur Hutchinson is transferred 
from the Golden Gate agency to Oakland to succeed Mr. 
Boyer. 

Frank Vesser, who has been St. Louis manager of the 
Reliance Life, recently assumed his duties as manager of 
the company’s Midwestern division, comprising Missouri, 
half of Iowa and three-fourths of Illinois. Adam Rosen- 
thal, production manager in the St. Louis branch, becomes 
manager for metropolitan St. Louis and J. L. Russell be- 
comes district manager at Kansas City. 

The Travelers has promoted Vernon T. Dow from assist- 
ant chief accountant to assistant comptroller. Mr. Dow 
has been with the Travelers twenty years, serving in both 
the field and home office. 

Ralph C. Price, vice-president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Co., has announced two changes in the com- 
pany’s field organization set-up. John W. Umstead, Jr., 
has been appointed manager of a new branch office which 
has been opened at Durham, N. C. Mr. Umstead was for- 
merly agency organizer for North Carolina. Ransome J. 
Williams has been made manager of a new branch office 
which has been opened at Florence, S. C. Mr. Williams 
was formerly district manager, with headquarters in 
Florence. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has announced the ap- 
pointments of three of its agency men as supervisors. 
T. H. Gooch and R. A. Sanderson, formerly agency assis- 
tants, become agency supervisors, and G. A. Walter, for- 
merly educational assistant, is named educational super- 
visor. 

J. Frank Kinney, assistant secretary of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life Co. of Omaha, has been appointed a member 
of the board of directors, to fill the unexpired term of Dr. 
A. C. Stokes, who resigned as medical director on August 1, 
after completing more than thirty years of service with 
the company. 


CITY STREETS 

ance Women. A member of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table for some time, she was 
elected to life membership in that group at the recent 
St. Louis convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, one of the few women underwriters in 
the country to be so honored. She is also a charter 
member of the Client Builders’ Club of the Home Life, 
graces the lecture platform effectively on numerous 
occasions and all in all is an extremely likeable, under- 
standing woman with an abundance of personality. 
As to more personal biography—she was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., attended Elliman College in New York 
City, is happily married to her present boss and gen- 
eral agent and has a son, Franklin, who also is in the 
life insurance business, currently laying the foundations 
that should enable him successfully to carry on the 
Joseph family tradition. Her prescription for success? 
It can be summed up in her own words—hard work, 
and then more hard work. 
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SELLING RETIREMENT INCOME 


Modern Trends Emphasize Ideal 
of Security and Lead to Effective 
Line 


Promotion of This Popular 


(An effective presentation of sales 
method and sales philosophy in the 
field of Retirement Income Insurance 
was that of Lillian L. Joseph, deliv- 
ered at the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table Conference of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers during the recent fiftieth an- 
nual convention of the Association at 
St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. Joseph, who was 
elected a life member of the Round 
Table at the 


following commentary on the selling 


convention, made _ the 


of Retirement Income Insurance.) 


HE day at last may come—the 

day when everyone may enjoy the 

realization of being able to retire 
from active business, and lead per- 
haps a less arduous life. 

Heretofore, it was an established 
fact that none but the wealthy would 
be able sometime in life to cast away 
business ties and retire to a life which 
would not necessitate the earning of 
a livelihood. This was so engraved 
upon the minds of all, particularly 
among salaried people, that the sub- 
ject of retirement was a much dreaded 
one. Instead of looking forward with 
anticipation to the time when they 
could cease to labor, they regarded 
fearfully the time when perhaps their 
services would be dispensed with and 
they would be replaced by younger 
and more alert persons. 


Classes of Retirement 

Upon a very careful analysis and 
survey, I resolved that retirement may 
be classified in two ways: 1. voluntary 
retirement and 2. involuntary retire- 
ment. It is quite unnecessary for me 
to elaborate upon the voluntary re- 
tirement, as most of us are quite 
familiar with the government pension, 
as well as the present day school sys- 
tem, which in some way provides for 
a stipulated amount upon retirement 
to be paid to the teacher. 

My personal clientele consists prin- 
cipally of high type business women, 
designers, teachers, widows and 
housewives. Here among these dif- 
ferent classified groups, it was the 
eternal question: “What will I do 
when I attain the certain age when 
my health will prevent me from doing 
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By LILLIAN L. JOSEPH 


A. G. Joseph (N. Y.) Agency 
Home Life of New York 


my job?” or “What will I do if my 
employer decides to put a younger 
woman in my place?” or “What will 
I do if they pension me on half of my 
present income?” I was deeply grati- 
fied to know that I had in my 
possession the answer to all these per- 
plexities, namely the retirement plan 
offered today by all leading life in- 
surance companies. 

My method of approach is to sug- 
gest that the average business woman 
pension herself by depositing with me 
each week from her salary a few dol- 
lars, which would enable her to retire 
at the desired age. The retirement 
income contract is a self-completing 
plan and becomes indeed a boon to her 
at the retirement age. In this con- 
nection I shall quote from a letter 
which I received from a policyholder 
of mine, who is a columnist of a lead- 
ing New York newspaper: “I once 
more want to thank you for your very 
kind cooperation and for introducing 
me to an insurance future.’ She had 
purchased an income contract, and 
obviously was comforted in the 
thought that she had in some way pro- 
vided for her later years. 

Another example of life insurance 
in its true operation may be illustrat- 
ed in a portion of a letter which was 


Lillian L. Joseph 


received by the president of my com- 
pany from a young widow of a policy- 
holder of mine. “I wish to express 
my appreciation to your organization 
for the courtesy and understanding 
with which I was treated in my re- 
cent bereavement. I am especially 
grateful for the help of your repre- 
sentative who advised me to keep my 
money with your company on deposit. 
The feeling of security she has given 
me is something that I value more 
than I can express.” 

With everybody in the world today 
growing topsy turvy, there is more 
need than ever for security, and per- 
haps one can improve the deflated 
state of a woman’s purse as well as 
her state of mind. 


Rebuilder of Lives 

I like people and really am suffici- 
ently interested in them to be able 
to solve their problems of life. Their 
joys are mine and their sorrows weigh 
heavily on my heart. I can give 
women service—service to aid them 
in distress. I cannot be a physician 
nor can I be a minister, but I can 
free them from mental worry with a 
direly needed preventive, a plan for 
living that I personally feel is great- 
er than a doctor offering medication, 
or a minister offering peace for the 
soul. 

I can rebuild their lives, helping 
them to build plans through happi- 
ness, contentment, and peace of mind. 
I can build that bridge over what may 
become the chasm of despair. I can 
help give long life, with a glorious 
sunset, for do not longevity statistics 
themselves prove that annuitants live 
sixteen years longer than those whose 
futures are unprovided for? 

A woman can enter this profes- 
sion and still retain her femininity 
and poise, and maintain a co-opera- 
tive altruistic spirit, and thus the life 
insurance world will be a bigger and 
better one enhanced by her very pres- 
ence. 

I thank God reverently each day 
that a way was pointed out to me, 
in which I am able to aid distress 
through the medium of my pet con- 
tract. 











THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


UCH talk is heard, these days, about the duty of a 

life insurance company toward its agents; about its 
responsibility to the public; and about its general posi- 
tion of trusteeship. All the discussions, during many 
recent conventions, have revolved around one phase or 
another of public relations. Admitting that it was high 
time, it nonetheless appears that a concrete program look- 
ine toward civic goodwill is now in the making. Execu- 
tives, if their utterances are any true indication, are at 
eth fully awake to the danger inherent in a lack of 
understanding, on the part of the public, of what life 
in-uranee is; what it does; how it is administered; and 
the great part it plays in maintaining and developing the 


ional economy. 


URTHERMORE, the companies have become increas- 
P inaty wise in their attitude toward their agents. The 
fic'd man is being taken into the confidence of home offices. 
His welfare is a primary concern of production depart- 
ments. Research into the factors needed to evolve a suc- 
sful producer is proceeding apace. With the companies 
more than ever laboring for improved public relations, on 
th one hand, and improved field relations, on the other 
what of the agent himself? 


RANKLY, it is my personal opinion that the rank 
i» file of life insurance agents do not, individually, 
realize their duties and responsibilities as members of a 
great and beneficent business. A few agency leaders 

rk toward the agent’s rightful position. The majority 
seem strangely apathetic as regards the broader impli- 
cations of their jobs. Recognition of elements in their 
work, beyond mere sale, collection and commission, is too 
often disregarded. Take the recent St. Louis convention 
of the N.A.L.U., for instance. The National Association 
now boasts nearly 28,000 members. Despite this—and 
despite a registration total of around 2,300 at St. Louis— 
probably fewer than 1,000 of those attending the Golden 
\nniversary convention were actual producing agents. 
The remainder were home office people and other interested 
parties. (Parenthetically, I might add here that some 
5,000 life insurance agents operate within a 100 mile 
radius of St. Louis—any of whom would have gained 
much by attending the meetings!) I certainly do not 
mean to imply that attendance at a national convention 
will make a successful life insurance producer. I do mean, 
however, that attendance at such a gathering will broaden 
the vision of any man toward his business and will tend 
to make him realize his real position—or, at least, the 
eality of that position toward which he should strive. 
| MAINTAIN that the individual life insurance agent 

has no right to put the whole burden of education and 
public relations on the shoulders either of the com- 
panies or of a few leaders from within his own ranks. 
He vigorously applauds speakers and authors who casti- 
vate interference with “The American system of private 
enterprise.” Very well then! Let him begin to grasp the 
ict that private enterprise necessarily involves private 
nd personal initiative. Let him understand fully that 
dueation in his business demands application and study 
on his part. Let him comprehend that activity in the 
fairs of state and local associations is an outward 
vidence of an inner will to cooperate and to learn. Let 
im assume his rightful post in the front line of public 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Plans for the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the North- 
western Mutual Life agencies in the New England and 
Middle and South Atlantic states at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City next January 4-5 were made at a com- 
mittee meeting in New York. Russell L. Law, general 
agent at Baltimore, is chairman of the committee in charge. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life recently conducted its 
second Home Office Review School for new agents in 
Springfield, with forty-four agents from twenty states 

Office managers led all other occupational groups last 
month in number of big policies bought and in total vol- 
ume thus purchased, according to the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co.’s monthly survey of buyers of life in- 
surance policies for $10,000 or more. Tied for second, 
both in number of policies and in volume, were retail deal- 
ers and army, navy and marine air corps officers. 

Arthur W. Theiss, sales promotion manager of the Ohio 
National Life Insurance Co., was reelected for a two-year 
term to the board of governors of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association at the meeting of that group held in 
New York, September 27. 

President T. A. Phillips of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
reports that the total of all terminations in the third 
quarter this year were roughly $300,000 less than in that 
period last year. 
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CX OUR CREDENTIALS FOR THE 


A ECONOMIC HALL OF FAME 














Thirty-odd years of steady. conserva- 

tive growth. 

A financial statement of stability and soundness. 

A constantly expanding service to field man and 
policyholder. 

A group of Life Underwriters who are second 
to none. 

A company whose roots grow deep into the tra- 
dition of Life Underwriting. 

Thirty-odd years marked with honor, dignity. 
amiability and unfailing courtesy in all dealings. 


OUR CREDENTIALS 


Such is the history of Peoples Life. If you are 
interested in the business of Life Underwriting, 
you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company™ 





INDIANA 


FRANKFORT 














WESTERN WORLD 


relations—so explaining his business and so conducting 
himself therein that the people will acclaim the one and 
welcome and respect the other. The companies are of- 
fering much in the way of services, of training courses, 
of educational programs and of field aids. The leaders 
among life insurance producers are striving mightily to 
envisage and to bring near that day when all agents 
will be genuine conselors to their clients and real instruc- 
tors-at-large to the public regarding life insurance opera- 
tion and accomplishment. In the last analysis, however, 
the future of the institution depends on the average agent 
engaged in it. He must accept and discharge his re- 
sponsibilities—personally and individually. Otherwise his 
place and his business will be usurped by some form of 
political paternalism. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Association of Life Underwriters 
recently launched a series of weekly, fifteen-minute broad- 
casts over Station WSIX similar to those given by life 
agents of Kansas City, Mo., over Station KMOX. The 
broadcasts are being handled by a special committee of 
which R. H. Works, Jr., is chairman. 

John Kraus, manager of the Erie, Pa., office of the West- 
ern & Southern Life, has been elected president of the 
Erie Life Insurance Managers and General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. Other officers are W. O. Strong, Scranton Life, vice- 
president, and Arthur F. Schodt, Canada Life, secretary. 

Charles S. Broh, John Hancock representative at Hunt- 
ington, W.Va., has been elected a director of the Hunting- 
ton Life Underwriters Association. Mr. Bron has been 
associated with the Huntington Agency of the John Han- 
cock for seven years. 


A St. Paul Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters has 
been formed with Dean Field, president; Walter F. Stone. 
vice-president, and Alan D. Harmer, secretary-treasurer. 


JUDICIAL 
The Occidental Life of Raleigh, N. C., has filed a peti- 
tion in Wake Superior Court at Raleigh, challenging the 
validity of the North Carolina Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act. Answering demands from the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of North Carolina that it male 
payments under the act, the Occidental Life contended 
that its general agents, district agents and special rep- 
resentatives are not employees within the meaning of the 
law. 
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The iiutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Newerk, New Jersey 


Desr Sirs: 


my mind whether I could keep my femily of four children 


at the time caused me to try to keep the femily intact. 


in it, until now we have the modern conveniences to help 


would heve been sold. Secause of the income benefits I 
received from your compeny I heve been able to give my 
children the things they needed end elso the things they 


fe could live healthily with proper food snd wise aedicel 
care, though it was seldom needed. I was able to give the 
children books end music for their culture] enjoyment. 


This spring one of my children graduated from college end 


ur Supplemental Agreement Service 
xi of lie unswrance secute 


47) STATEMENT BY A 
xn, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE COMPANY 


When my husband died eight yeers ego, it was 6 question in 


together, but the fact thet I was receiving life insurance 


We heve also kept our home, and even made great tuprovements 


meke life easier. Had it not been ror the insurence our home 


desired. je beve elweys hed a car to go wherever we wanted, 


will go on to medicel school next year. another has completed 


New Life Insurance 


Off for September 


New life insurance for September 
showed a decrease of 1.9 per cent in 
comparison wtih the amount for Sep- 
tember of last year, according to data 
compiled by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. Ordinary and 
Group life insurance showed increases 
for the month, while Industrial showed 
a decrease. The total for the three 
classes for the first nine months of 
this year was 2.8 per cent more than 
the total for the corresponding months 
of 1938. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of  re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For September, the new business 
of all classes of the 40 companies was 
$509,897,000 against $519,932,000 for 
September of 1938—a decrease of 1.9 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $334,561,000 against 
$321,367,000—an increase of 4.1 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $1:5,- 
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her first year of college, and still onother will begin college 
in the fell. It is thus through life insurance benefits that 
I have been able to keep my children ana @iso to cive them 
whet they needed to fit them for life, 
I cannot thank you enough for ell you heve made possible. 

lost eratefully yours, 


_ Var Mh Phe 


a) 
tf IN 1845 


= rouse Qs 
The Mutual Benefit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





LIFE , 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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935,000 against $173,641,000—a de- 
crease of 33.2 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $59,401,000 against $24,- 
924,000—an increase of 138.2 per 
cent. 

For the first nine months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $5,431,179,000 against $5,- 
284,113,000—an increase of 2.8 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,757,521,000 against 
$3,384,478,000—an increase of 11.0 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$1,095,543,000 against $1,590,520,000 
—a decrease of 31.1 per cent. Group 
insurance was $578,115,000 against 
$309,115,000—an increase of 87.0 pe} 
cent. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE that queer war in Europe continues, Amer- 
We business maintains its recent improvement— 
ough at a less spectacular rate—and the Senate in 
ashington appears likely to pass the neutrality bill by 
he end of this week. To increase support for that mea- 
ure, amendments have been drafted to allow American 
ips to carry goods in all but European waters and to 
exclude even the shortest-term credit provisions from the 
exsh requirements. The stock market, after a sudden 
urt on’ Tuesday of last week resulting from the tor- 
doing of the Royal Oak and other naval activity, 
«ttled down again, but the stock averages still showed 
« gain at the end of the week. Railway freight loadings 
the latest reported week exceeded those of any other 
veek since Nov. 4, 1930, which not only indicates high 
sommercial activity but also foreshadows better railway 
rnings. Labor prospects are not so good. The A.F.L. 
id C.1.0. closed their conventions a fortnight ago with- 
it giving any sign of reconciliation. And at the mo- 
nt of writing, the Chrysler plants—third largest pro- 
lucers of automobiles in the country—are closed by 
vhat the employees called a “lockout” and the employers 
id was a “strike.” Negotiations are being attempted 
for a new agreement to replace the one that expired on 
Sept. 30. 
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HE Securities & Exchange Commission inaugurated 

Life Insurance Week—currently called the “Annual 
Message of Life Insurance”—in its own sweet way by 
announcing last Sunday through the Temporary National 
Economie Committee that it had sent a sales question- 
naire to 68 legal reserve life insurance companies. Replies 
have been requested by Dec. 15, 1939. The questions dig 
into such matters as the training of agents, the pros and 
cons of the branch manager and general agency systems, 
and the home office handling of agency problems. Con- 
siderable information is also called for regarding the 
kinds and numbers of policies sold. 
* 


* * 








OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ended Oct. 14 and 21, 1939, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 


Oct. 14 Oct. 21 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials. 142.83 142.88 143.08 144.40 
30 rails 25.89 25.79 25.74 26.55 
100 stocks 107.75 107.83 107.88 109.05 
30 bonds 86.17 86.72 86.77 87.84 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States increased 

one point last week to 91 per cent of capacity, The 
lron Age estimates; a year ago it was 51 per cent. Pres- 
ure for shipments continues heavy, with production 
oing into immediate use rather than into inventory. 

ok * * 

OTTON futures gained 14 to 31 points last week, with 

an increasae of outside buying as prospects of an 
mmediate peace faded. The same influence affected 
vheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade, which ad- 
anced 2% to 25% cents, while corn prices closed % to 
: cent off, oats 1% to 2% cents higher, and rye % to 
‘ cent off. 


| 





COMPANY CHANGES 


Horton D. Robinson has been appointed field supervisor 
by the Occidental Life at Portland, Ore. Since 1932 he has 
been associated with the Equitable Society of New York 
at Portland. 

V. T. Fearis has been appointed supervisor at San 
Antonio for the Fidelity Union Life of Dallas at San 
Antonio, Tex. He was connected for five years with the 
Acacia Mutual Life in San Antonio and subsequently with 
the Equitable Society at Corpus Christi. 

Kenneth L. Aldrich is now manager of the Oklahoma 
City branch office of the Guardian Life. He was formerly 
supervisor for the company at Indianapolis. He succeeds 
Harry Thomas. 

John M. McDonald, Jr., has been made head of the office 
of the Prudential of Newark at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Richard L. Moore, formerly of South Bend, Ind., has 
taken over the group life department in the St. Paul office 
of the Aetna Life. He succeeds H. D. Snyder, resigned. 

The Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., has opened a branch 
office at Raleigh, N. C., with J. W. Thompson, Jr., as man- 
ager. Mr. Thompson has for many years been a field 
supervisor for the company. 


DEATHS 

William Silbereysen, 68, comptroller of the Prudential 
Insurance Co., with which he had been connected since 
1888, died suddently October 18 at his home in Maplewood, 
N. J. 

Miller Estes Edenfield, 67, assistant secretary of the 
Palmetto State Life of Columbia, S. C., since its organ- 
ization in 1924, died October 8. 

John Appleton, 73, former secretary of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association, died at his home in 
Toronto, October 10. 

Thomas J. Leyden, 66, special agent of the Prudential 
of Newark in Elmira, N. Y., and affiliated with that com- 
pany for the past thirty-five years. 

M. E. Sentell, 68, Atlanta, Ga., who retired four years 
ago after thirty years’ service with the Penn Mutual 
Life, died October 7. 

Emmett P. Carroll, 53, superintendent of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. at Erie, Pa., died October 8. 








A NEW PACKAGE 


The name 3-3-3 provokes curiosity—the pro- 
visions are attractive—the presentation is simple. 
Easy to understand, easy to sell, Fidelity’s 3-3-3 
plan has met with instant field popularity. | 


Three hundred dollars in cash at death, for 
paying final bills, and thirty dollars, to help the 
family carry on, brought to the door by the post- 
man every month for three years. That is the 
3-3-3 package—issued on both the Ordinary Life 
and the Twenty Payment Life plans. | 


It is lifting the sights of prospects and agents 
alike from the $1000 level and increasing the vol- 
ume and the commissions of agents. 


so DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA | 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President | 
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John S. Tunmore Honored 


On 35th Anniversary 


The agency force of the John S. 
Tunmore Agency in New York City of 
the Provident Mutual Life honored 
Mr. Tunmore upon his 35th anniver- 
sary with the company at a luncheon 
tendered to him on Oct. 16. 

Charles Selig, who has been asso- 
ciated with the agency for 25 years, 
and a leading producer, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, while two home office 
officials, Franklin C. Morse, manager of 
agencies, and Malcolm L. Williams, 
assistant manager of agencies, repre- 
sented the company. 





Wm. Sillbereysen, of 
Prudential, Dead 


William Sillbereysen, comptroller of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, died suddenly on the morn- 
ing of October 18 at his home, in 
Maplewood, N. J. Mr. Sillbereysen 
joined the Prudential more than fifty- 
one years ago. 

The Prudential career of Comp- 
troller Sillbereysen began on July 16, 
1888, when he was enrolled as a 
clerk in the auditor’s department. On 
July 18, 1904, he was made assistant 
auditor and, after further promotions 
was made a supervisor of the comp- 








“GUARANTEE 


lf YOU are inter 
ested in the details 
of our plan, consult 
4. B. Olson, Agency 
Vice-President 























Here are the proven 
results of the four 


steps in our definite 


plan for building men: 


Secection, Men chosen by “our own” measur- 
ing rod—built from our own company’s exper- 
ience. Reduced turnover. Better service for all 


new men. 


Home Orrice Scuoor. Provides a sure and de- 
pendable background of knowledge of life 
insurance fundamentals. 


Financinc. A combination salary and commis- 
sion contract relieves extreme worry and pro- 
vides definite control. 


Fietp TRAINING AND Supervision. Develops use 
of positive working plans, appreciation of time 


values, and builds enthusiasm and self-reliance. 


THe Finat Answer To Tuts DeFiInire PLAN: 


A much larger percentage of successes! 





GUARANTER MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 


1901 


Licensed in Twenty-two States 
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troller’s department in 1918. He was 
made assistant comptroller in 1924 
and his appointment as comptroller 
came on January 9, 1928. Mr. Sill- 
bereysen was born on September 20, 
1871. He is survived by his widow. 


Quartet of New Books 
To Help Life Agents 


Four books of more or less direct 
interest to life insurance agents form 
the present reviewer’s packet of duty. 

Leon Gilbert Simon’s “Corporation 
and Partnership Insurance” (Na- 
tional Underwriter Co., Cincinnati), 
continues the excellent treatment of 
that author’s earlier book on “Busi- 
ness Insurance.” After a brief gen- 
eral description of business insurance, 
it discusses the kinds of contract to 
use, insurance to retire interests, the 
emergency fund and in particular the 
necessary agreements, with specimens 
thereof, also typical corporation and 
partnership cases, and finally special 
aspects of the problem such as good 
will and its valuation, insurable inter- 
est, taxation and creditors and pyro- 
ceeds. 

Of somewhat more unexpected in- 
terest is “Life Insurance from the 
Buyer’s Point of View” (Blue Ribbon 
Books, New York) by E. C. Harwood 
and Bion H. Francis, “members of the 
American Institute for Economic Re- 
search.” Since the preface states that 
“the authors have absolutely no con- 
nection with any insurance company 
or agency” and since the book at least 
once (page 86) offers to give reports 
on companies and studies of individ- 
ual insurance problems (like “‘insur- 
ance counselors”), one might on the 
basis of past experience expect a su- 
perficial and often misleading treat- 
ment of insurance combined with a 
denunciation of insurance companies 
and agents. 

Our quartet’s book on general sales- 
manship is “Salesmanship and Types 
of Selling” (F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York) by J. Russell Doubman, of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. The psychology of selling re- 
ceives considerable attention, but—or 
and—the book is quite practical; 
while the chapter on the sale of in- 
tangibles deals specifically with life 
insurance, the rest of the book has 
much of value for the agent. 

One chapter in Doubman’s book is on 
“Selling by Telephone,” and that sub- 
ject also appears in the fourth mem- 
ber of our quartet, “You Sell With 
Your Voice” (Ronald Press Co., New 
York) by E. C. Buehler and Martin 
Maloney, connected respectively with 
the University of Kansas and North- 
western University. 
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WAY D EA of $36. At the outset the plan will be written only on a 
group basis through employers and the check off system 


will be used for payroll deductions. 


By TOM EAGAN a 


HE Western New York Plan, Inc., overcomes many ob- 

jections to socialized medicine. Having practically a 
100 per cent membership of the physicians in the counties 
it will allow for the maintenance of personal relations be- 
tween patient and physician with the former having an 
unlimited choice in physicians. It is presumed that many 
of the insured will continue along with their family physi- 
cian who beyond doubt is a member of the society. The 
sponsors feel their plan is the best yet devised and but 
they were warned by Assemblyman Piper who worked with 
them prior to the passage of the legislation that there was 
no perfect statute without experience behind it and he pre- 


York. 
rs dicted that changes might be necessary in the plan from 








¢ Buffalo last week something new in the way of medical 
indemnity was initiated and there is considerable in- 
terest in the scheme on the part of insurance men. Based 
upon the permissive legislation of the Piper bill of 
ast spring, the Erie County Medical Society voted ap- 
proval of the corporate structure and general plan of the 
Western New York Medical Plan, Inc. The Society there- 
by became the first in the state to pledge its members 
participation in a medical indemnity insurance plan. The 
society members cover eight counties in Western New 

























time to time. 





HE purpose of the incorporated plan is to make pos- 3 


sible for the “in between” group—citizens whose modest 
necomes make budgeting for medical service a difficult 
»roblem—the same advantages now available to the higher 
ncome groups, amply able to pay for such service, and to 
versons of little or no income who receive full medical at- 







HIS seems to be the feeling of insurance men who will 
watch the rate schedule closely. Insurance men are 
loath to even guess a rate for medical indemnity under 
such conditions. Experience is lacking and human nature 
being what it is the likelihood of greatly increased medical 












ention without charge. 
c attention by subscribers to the plan seems to be the ex- 
pected thing. The plan is under the guidance of 25 trus- 
U NDER the schedules released a single person may re- tees, of which 16 will be physicians and nine laymen. The 
ceive up to $200 medical indemnity for an annual pre- counties to be covered by the plan are Erie, Niagara. 





Geness, Orleans, Allegany, Wyoming, Cattaraugus and 
Its future will be watched closely and with 





mium of $18; a man and wife may receive up to $300 en- 
nually for a premium of $26 and a family with one or Chautauqua. 
nore children under 18 up to $400 annually for a premium interest by insurance men in those counties. 

























WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Sept. 22 ment Sept. 29 ment Oct. 6 ment Oct. 13 ment 
On Farm Property ....sseeseeeeereees $589,970 8.63 $700,456 9.91 $490,159 8.58 $299,714 9.28 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 2,433,020 35.61 3,135,574 14.37 2,153,698 37.69 1,867,982 57.87 
BOM ccciscccses PTTTITITTi TTT TTT $3,022,990 44.24 $3,836,030 54.28 $2,643,857 16.27 $2,167,696 67.15 
Railroad Securities 
rrr rr oweeheccoseasee $25,500 37 $28,063 40 $224,818 3.92 $8,288 26 
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$28,063 





Public Utility Securities 
ORES ceccccvces covcece 206 6seceesdpenes $2,388,677 34.96 $1, 


BG aeWoscvecgeeeeensneeeeeeceeaeens | Kaaece ——>  4ax-nw@meas jaa i Chewad 
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160,486 20.67 $1,991,294 34.85 $57 
" 
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BORE ccatiesiciccsccccesscessescce $2,388,677 $1,460,486 






Government Securities 









U. S. Government Bonds ............ ° $500,000 7.32 $500,000 7.07 
CO TOUS waccccncseceseuceeeese sevens ‘e enuaches , 

Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _...... mie 4 + Sedithttes jaan Mira cay.  . shiimieisiaia 

State, County, Municipal ..........++.- 754,657 11.04 1,088,760 15.41 SX35,895 14.63 $441,961 13.69 





961 





$1,588,760 895 






Miscellaneous Securities 








. eer Gheetteseses ose $141,334 2.07 $118,268 1.67 $5,000 09 
GEE. b.cessddRSbieaweeasieeeeceeenheee #— aeeed ‘ 35,720 51 13,350 .23 
$141,334 2.07 $153,988 2.18 $18,350 32 




















iebee dtenndeeeeeneneeeesesensees $3,810,168 55.76 $3,195,577 45.22 $3,057,007 $1,027,492 1.83 

DN. Ncctehesebusesissegaseseaewseenss i.) uuuaten nane 35,720 .50 13,350 33,000 1.02 
DOE: Sebeesseuswesoens ovecsosese sees 3,022,990 44.24 3,836,030 54.28 2,643,857 46.27 2,167,696 67.15 
WED -kceccdescacwasscnsokessnaneds $6,833,158 100.00 $7,067,327 100.00 $5,714,214 100.00 $3,228,188 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Policy Loans 


NE of the clearest exposi- 

tions yet given concerning 
the factors underlying interest 
on policy loans was recently 
made by J. W. Hughes, president 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company at Omaha, Nebraska. 
Addressed primarily to policy- 
holders of the Guarantee Mutual, 
President Hughes’ comments are 
of particular interest right now 
to agents and the general public 
everywhere. 

The Guarantee Mutual oper- 
ates upon a 3% per cent basis, 
whereas many companies use the 
3 per cent basis. Also, in the 
company’s territory, 6 per cent 
interest on policy loans is gen- 
eral. Bearing those two possible 
differences in mind, Mr. Hughes’ 
explanation, as follows, applies 
throughout the life insurance 
business: 

A policy loan is possible be- 
cause a sufficient reserve has 
been created to the credit of the 
policy, the result of premium de- 
posits by the insured. The cre- 
ation of such reserve value is 
required by law and is necessary 
to permit the company to fulfill 
the terms and conditions plainly 
stated in the policy contract. 

Upon this legally required re- 
serve the company must earn in- 
terest, equal at least to the rate 
provided in the policy contract, 
namely 3% per cent. When a pol- 
icy loan is made, the effect is as 
follows: 

The policyholder obtaining a 
policy loan withdraws from the 
company such amount of reserve 
as is equal to his policy loan, and 
consequently the company is de- 
prived of the opportunity to earn 


the necessary interest promised 
to the insured in the reserve pro- 
visions of his policy. 

The deduction by the company 
of a sum equal to 6 per cent in- 
terest in advance is not quite 
what it seems, because of the 
very important fact that al- 
though the reserve is withdrawn 
for use by the policyholder, the 
increasing values shown in the 
table of values in his policy are 
benefited each year by crediting 
interest at the rate of 3% per 
cent just the same as if the 
money had not been withdrawn 
from the company by the insured 
in the form of a policy loan. This 
important fact is not generally 
known by those making policy 
loans. 

Generally 


speaking, policy 








SECURITY 


"In the very right of every citizen to 
vote, there rests a threat to democracy 
itself. For in a democracy, if men of no 
personal security at any time outnum- 
ber the men of property and a degree 
of security—then inevitably the right to 
property will be threatened and with it 
all the liberties and freedom of every 
citizen. 


“The driving force of democracy is 
that to maintain itself, democracy must 
continue always to make more and more 
cf its people secure. The founders of our 
democracy were aware, 150 years ago, 
that this problem of the security of in- 
dividuals and of classes was the central 
problem of government. They had faith 
that a government committed to encour- 
agement of the enterprise of a free peo- 
ple might—through the force and power 
and ingenuity of its people—prevent the 
growth of any permanent poverty-stricken 
class and thus give all its people a per- 
sonal stake in their government."—O. J. 
Arnold, before Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce. 








loans are for small amounts and 
the administrative expense is 
high. Obviously, the expense of 
handling a large number of small 
loans is vastly greater than the 
handling of a single investment 
equal to the same total. The con- 
tract requirements of legal re- 
serve life insurance obligate life 
companies to carry large cash 
balances from which no interest 
is received, and also necessitate 
liquid short term investments 
upon which the interest return 
is small. 

As above explained, the pol- 
icyholder being credited in his 
policy with 3% per cent interest 
on the reserve which he has 
withdrawn in the form of a pol- 
icy loan, only the difference be- 
tween this amount (314%) and 
the total deducted, namely 6 per 
cent, is available to the company 
to care for the administrative ex- 
pense in handling the multitude 
of small policy loans, and the 
necessity of carrying large unin- 
vested sums to immediately meet 
the loan demands of those own- 
ing policies. 

Life insurance companies do 
not encourage policy loans and 
always urge repayment, because 
such loans frequently lead to 
lapse and loss of the insurance 
protection by the borrowing pol- 
icyholders. This is particularly 
true when full loans equal to the 
entire reserve are made. 

A policy loan is in effect a 
mortgage against the face value 
of a life insurance policy. If one 
is made, we earnestly recom- 
mend that regular payments be 
made in order that the loan may 
be repaid and the original value 
of the insurance, in the event of 
death, may be restored. 
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